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Remarks to the Forum of 
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in Mont-Tremblant, Canada 
October 8, 1999 


Thank you. Thank you so much. Prime 


Minister Chretien; to the Prime Minister of 


Saint Kitts and Nevis, Denzil Douglas; Pre- 
mier Bouchard; cochairs of this conference 
Bob Rae and Henning Voscherau; to distin- 
guished visitors; Governors—I think the 
Lieutenant Governor of South Dakota, 
Carole Hillard, is here—and to all of you: 
I think it is quite an interesting thing that 
we have this impressive array of people to 
come to a conference on federalism, a topic 
that probably 10 or 20 years ago would have 
been viewed as a substitute for a sleeping 
pill. [Laughter] 

But in the aftermath of the conflicts in the 
former Yugoslavia; the interesting debates— 
at least I can say this from the point of view 
as your neighbor—that has gone on in Que- 
bec; the deepening, troubling efforts to rec- 
oncile different tribes who occupy nations 
with boundaries they did not draw in Africa; 
and any number of other issues, this topic 
of federalism has become very, very impor- 
tant. 

It is fitting that the first global conference 
would be held here in North America, be- 
cause federalism began here—a founding 
principle forged in the crucible of revolution, 
enshrined in the Constitution of the United 
States, shared today by all three nations on 
our continent, as I’m sure President Zedillo 
said. 

It is also especially fitting that this con- 
ference be held in Canada. A land larger than 
China, spanning 5 times zones and 10 distinct 
provinces, it has shown the world how people 
of different cultures and languages can live 
in peace, prosperity, and mutual respect. 

In the United States, we have valued our 
relationship with a strong and united Canada. 
We look to you; we learn from you. The part- 


nership you have built between people of di- 
verse backgrounds and governments at all 
level is what this conference is about and, 
ultimately, what democracy must be about, 
as people all over the world move around 
more, mix with each other more, live in close 
proximity more. 

Today I would like to talk briefly about 
the ways we in the United States are working 
to renew and redefine federalism for the 21st 
century; then, how I see the whole concept 
of federalism emerging internationally; and 
finally, how we—how I think, anyway—we 
should judge the competing claims of fed- 
eralism and independence in different con- 
texts around the world. 

First let me say we are 84 days, now, from 
a new century and a new millennium. The 
currents of change in how we work and live 
and relate to each other, and relate to people 
far across the world, are changing very rap- 
idly. 

President Franklin Roosevelt once said 
that new conditions impose new require- 
ments upon government and those who con- 
duct government. We know this to be the 
case not only in the United States and Can- 
ada, Great Britain and Germany, Italy and 
France, Mexico and Brazil, but indeed, in 
all the countries of the world. But in all these 
places there is a federalist system of some 
form or another. We look for ways to imbue 
old values with new life and old institutions 
with new meaning. 

In 1992, when I ran for President, there 
was a growing sense in the United States that 
the compact between the people and their 
Government, and between the States and the 
Federal was in severe dis- 
repair. This was driven largely by the fact 
that our Federal Government had quad- 
rupled the national debt in 12 years, and that 
had led to enormous interest rates, slow 
growth, and grave difficulties on all the States 
of our land which they were powerless to 
overcome. 


Government, 
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Another example that causes us a lot of 


problems in the West—what happens when 
the Federal Government actually owns a lot 
of the land and the resources of a State? The 
National Government is most unpopular in 
America in States like Wyoming or Idaho, 
where there aren't very many people; there’s 
a lot of natural resources. Cattlemen, ranch- 
ers have to use land that belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government, and we feel that we have 
to protect the land for multiple uses, includ- 
ing environmental preservation as well 
grazing or mining or whatever. 
an impossible situation 


And so it’s 


It’s very funny—in these States, when we 


started, the Federal Government was most 


popular in the areas where we own most of 


the land, because we built dams and chan- 
neled rivers and provided land for people to 
graze their cattle. And within 50 years, the 
Federal Government has become the most 
unpopular thing imaginable. Now, I used to 
go to Wyoming on vacation just to listen to 
people tell me how terrible the job I had 
was. [Laughter] But it’s a problem we have 
to face. 

And let me say one other thing I think 
might be interesting to you is that the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party in the 
United States tend to have different ideas 
about federalism depending on what the 
issue is, which is why it’s always good to have 
a dynamic system. 

Fore xample, we Democrats, once we find 
something working at the local level that ad- 
vances our social policy, or our economic pol- 
icy, we want to at least make it a national 
if not a national mandate. When 
became President, crime was going up, but 
there cities where crime was going 
down. I went there and found out why it was 
down 


option, 
were 


going And it was obvious to me we 


didn’t have enough police officers preventing 
crime in the first place, so I said we're going 
to create 100,000 police at the national level 
and give them to the cities. 

The conservatives were against that. They 


1 rT) , ¥ . . 
said, “You're interfering with State and local 


rights, telling them how to fight crime.” Of 


course, | wasn’t; I was giving them police. 
They didn’t have to take them if they didn’t 
want them. [Laughter] And it turned out they 


liked it quite we I. we have the lowest crime 
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rate in 26 years. But there was a genuine 
federalism dispute 

Now we're having the same dispute over 
teachers. We have the largest number of chil- 
dren in our schools history; lots of evi- 
dence that smaller classes in the early grades 
yield permanent learning gains to children. 
So I said, now let’s put 100,000 teachers out 
there. And they say I’m trying to impose this 
terrible burden on State and local govern- 
ments, sticking my nose in where it doesn’t 
belong. 

On the other hand, in the whole history 
of the country, personal injury law, including 
economic injuries, commercial law has al- 
ways been the province of State and local 
government except for things like securities, 
stocks, bonds, things that required a national 
securities market. But many people in the 
Republican Party believe that since there is 
essentially a national economy and an inter- 
national economic environment, that we 
should take away from the States all their 
States’ rights when it comes to determining 
the rules under which people can sue busi- 
nesses. And they really believe it. 

And I have agreed with them as it applies 
to securities litigation because we need a na- 
tional securities market. But I have disagreed 
with them as it applies to other areas of tort 
reform where they think it’s a bad thing that 
there is State rights. 

And I say this not to attack the other party, 
but only to illustrate to all of you that in what- 
ever context you operate, there will always 
be differences of opinion about what should 
be done nationally and what should be done 
at the State level. That cannot be eliminated. 
The purpose of federalism, it seems to me, 
is to, number one, take account of the genu- 
inely local feelings which may be, in the 
United States, a result of economic activities 
and ties to the land and history; or it may 
be in another country the result of the gen- 
eral segregation of people of various racial, 
ethnic, or religious groups into the provinces 
in the Federal system. 

So the first process is to give people a 
sense of their identity and autonomy. And 
then you have to really try to make good deci- 
sions so that the system works. I mean, in 
the end, all these systems only have integrity 
if the allocation of decisionmaking authority 
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so we have to share part of the blame—but 
our record is not exactly spotless in how we 
went about carving up, for example, the 
aftermath of the Ottoman Empire. And so 
we have spent much of the 20th century try- 
ing to reconcile President Woodrow Wilson's 
belief that different nations had the right to 
be free ing people with a com- 
mon consciousness—had a right to be a 
State. 

And the practical knowledge that we all 
have that if every racial and ethnic and reli- 
gious group that occupies a significant piece 
of land not occupied by others became a sep- 
arate nation—we might have 800 countries 
in the world and have a very difficult time 
having a functioning economy or a func- 
tioning global polity. Maybe we would have 
8,000; how low can you go? 

So that doesn’t answer any specific ques- 
tions. It just means that I think when a peo- 
ple thinks it should be independent in order 
to have a meaningful political existence, seri- 
ous questions should be asked: Is there an 
abuse of human rights? Is there a way people 

can get along if they come from different her- 
itages? Are minority rights, as well as major- 
ity “rights, respected? What is in the long- 
term economic and security interests of our 
people? How are we going to cooperate with 
our neighbors? Will it be better or worse if 
we are independent, or if we have a federalist 
system? 

I personally believe that you will see more 
federalism rather than less in the years 
ahead, and I offer, as exhibit A, the European 
Union. It’s really a new form of federalism, 
where the States—in this case, the nations 
of Europe—are far more important and pow- 
erful than the federal government, but they 
are giving enough functions over to the fed- 
eral government to sort of reinforce their 
mutual interest in an integrated economy and 
in some integrated political circumstances. 

In a way, we've become more of a fed- 
eralist world when the United Nations takes 
a more active role in stopping genocide in 
places in which it was not involved, and we 
recognize mutual responsibilities to con- 
tribute and pay for those things. 

So I believe we will be looking for ways, 
over and over and over again—the Prime 
Minister and I have endorsed the Free Trade 
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Area of the Americas—we'll be looking for 
ways to integrate our operations for mutual 
interest, without giving up our sovereignty. 
And where there are dissatisfied groups in 
sections of countries, we should be looking 
for ways to satisfy anxieties and legitimate 
complaints without disintegration, I believe. 

That’s not to say that East Timor was 
wrong. If you look at what the people in East 
Timor had been through, if you look at the 
colonial heritage there, ‘Tyee look at the fact 
that the Indonesians offered them a vote, 
they took it, and nearly 80 percent of them 
voted for independence—it seems that was 
the right decision there. 

But let us never be under the illusion that 
those people are going to have an easy path. 
Assuming that those of us that are trying to 
support them help them; assuming we can 
stop all the pro-integrationist militias from 
oppressing the people, and we can get all 
the East Timorese back home, and they'll all 
be safe—there will still be less than a million 
of them, with a per capita income among the 
poorest in the world, struggling to make a 
living for their children in an environment 
that is not exactly hospitable. 

Now, does that mean they were wrong? 
No. Under the circumstances they faced, 
they probably made the only decision they 
could have. But wouldn’t it have been better 
if they could have found their religious, their 
cultural, their ethnic and their economic 
footing—and genuine self-government—in 
the framework of a larger entity which would 
also have supported them economically? And 
reinforced their security instead of under- 
mined it? It didn’t happen; it’s too bad. 

But I say this because I don’t think there 
are any general rules, but I think that, at the 
end of World War I, when President Wilson 
spoke, there was a general assumption, be- 
cause we were seeing empires break up— 
the Ottoman Empire, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire; there was the memory of the Rus- 
sian Empire; British colonialism was still 
alive in Africa, and so was French colo- 
nialism—at that time, we all assumed, and 
the rhetoric of the time imposed the idea 
that the only way for people to feel any sov- 
ereignty or meaning was if they were inde- 
pendent. 
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And I think we've spent a lot of the 20th 
century minimizing the prospects of fed- 
eralism. We all have recoiled, now, so much 
at the abuse of people because of their tribal, 
racial, and religious characteristics, that we 
tend immediately to think that the only an- 
swer is independence. 

But we must think of how we will live after 
the shooting stops, after the smoke clears, 


over the long run. And I can only say this, 


in closing: I think the United States and Can- 
ada are among the most fortunate countries 
in the world because we have such diversity; 


sometimes concentrated, like the Inuits in 
the north; sometimes widely dispersed within 
a certain area, like the diversity of Vancouver. 
We are fortunate because life is more inter- 
esting and fun when there are different peo- 
ple who look differently and think differently 
and find their way to God differently. It’s 
an interesting time. And because we all have 
to grow and learn when we confront people 
who are different than we are, and instead 
of looking at them in fear and hatred and 
dehumanization, we look at them and see a 
mirror of ourselves and our common human- 
ity. 

I think if we will keep this in mind—what 
is most likely to advance our common hu- 
manity in a smaller world; and what is the 
arrangement of government most likely to 
give us the best of all worlds—the integrity 
we need, the self-government we need, the 
self-advancement we need—without pre- 
tending that we can cut all the cords that 
bind us to the rest of humanity—I think 
more and more and more people will say, 
“This federalism, it’s not such a bad idea.” 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. in the 
Chateau Mont-Tremblant. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Prime Minister Jean Chretien of Canada; 
Premier Lucien Bouchard of Quebec; President 
Ernesto Zedillo of Mexico; and U.S. Ambassador 
to Canada Gordon Giffin. The President also re- 
ferred to Executive Order 13132—Federalism, 
published in the Federal Register on August 10, 
1999. This item was not received in time for publi- 
cation in the appropriate issue 
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Proclamation 7239—Columbus Day, 
1999 


October 8, 1999 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Although Christopher Columbus’ first voy- 
age to the New World took place more than 
500 years ago, the momentous changes it 
brought about still resonate today. His jour- 
ney triggered a historic encounter between 
Europe and the native peoples of the New 
World; helped open new continents to explo- 
ration, trade, and development; established 
a reliable route to the Americas; and was a 
major milestone in the inexorable trend to- 
ward expansion and globalization. 

Columbus could not have imagined the 
full impact of his arrival in 1492 or how his 
journey would shape human history. The zeal 
for trade that motivated the Spanish crown 
to fund Columbus’ voyages still exists today 
as we work to strengthen our commercial ties 
with other nations and to compete in an in- 
creasingly global economy. Columbus’ own 
passion for adventure survives as an integral 
part of our national character and heritage, 
reflected in our explorations of the oceans’ 
depths and the outer reaches of our solar sys- 
tem. A son of Italy, Columbus opened the 
door to the New World for millions of people 
from across the globe who have followed 
their dreams to America. Today, Americans 
of Italian and Spanish descent can take spe- 
cial pride, not only in Columbus’ historic 
achievements, but also in their own immeas- 
urable contributions to our national life. 
From business to the arts, from government 
to academia, they have played an important 
part in advancing the peace and prosperity 
our country enjoys today. 

We are about to embark on our own jour- 
ney into a new millennium of unknown chal- 
lenges and possibilities. As we ponder that 
future, Columbus’ courage and daring still 
capture the American imagination, inspiring 
us to look to the horizon, as he did, and see, 
not a daunting boundary, but a new world 
full of opportunity. 
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scribed in Security Council Resolution 1264. 
United States support to the multinational 
force has thus far been limited to commu- 
nications, intelligence, logistics, planning as- 
sistance, and transportation. 

Recently, I authorized the deployment of 
the amphibious USS BELLEAU 
WOOD (LHA 3), and her embarked heli- 
copters, to the East Timor region, including 
Indonesian waters, to provide helicopter air- 
lift and search and rescue support to the mul- 
tinational operation. Also, embarked in BEL- 
LEAU WOOD is a portion of her assigned 


ship, 


complement of personnel from the 31st Ma- 
rine Expeditionary Unit (Special Operations 
Capable) (MEU (SOC)). At this time, I do 
not anticipate that the embarked Marines 
will be deployed ashore, with the exception 
of the temporary deployment of a commu- 
nications element to support air operations. 

At this point, it is not possible to predict 
how long this operation will continue. The 
duration of the deployment depends upon 
the course of events in East Timor and may 
include rotation of naval assets and embarked 
aircraft. United States support for this multi- 
national effort will continue until transition 
to a U.N. peacekeeping force is complete. 
It is, however, our objective to redeploy U.S. 
forces as soon as circumstances permit. 

I have taken this action pursuant to my 
constitutional authority to conduct U.S. for- 
eign relations and as Commander in Chief 
and Chief Executive. I am providing this re- 
port as part of my efforts to keep the Con- 
gress fully informed, consistent with the War 
Powers Resolution. I appreciate the support 
of the Congress in this action. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate 
for publication in the appropriate issue 


This item was not received in time 


The President’s Radio Address 
October 9, 1999 


Good morning. On Tuesday the Senate 
plans to vote on whether to ratify the nuclear 
test ban treaty. Today I want to emphasize 
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why this agreement is critical to the security 
and future of all Americans 

Just imagine a world in which more and 
more countries cbtained nuclear weapons 
and more and more destructive varieties 
That may be the single greatest threat to our 
children’s future. And the single best way to 
reduce it is to stop other countries from test 
ing nuclear explosives in the first place 
That’s exactly what the test ban treaty will 
do 

The treaty is even more essential today 
than it was when President Eisenhower pro- 
posed it more than 40 years ago, or when 
President Kennedy pursued it. It’s more es- 
sential, even than, when we signed it 3 years 
ago, because every year, the threat grows that 
nuclear weapons will spread—in the Middle 
East, the Persian Gulf, and Asia, to areas 
where American troops are deployed, to re- 
gions with intense rivalries, to rogue leaders 
and perhaps even to terrorists 

The test best 
chance to control this threat. A hundred and 
fifty-four countries have already signed it, in 
cluding Russia, China, Japan, Israel, Iran 
and all our European allies. Many nations 
have already ratified it, including 11 of our 
NATO Allies, including nuclear 
France and Britain. But for 2 years after | 
submitted the treaty to the Senate for ratifi- 
cation, there had been absolutely no action 

Now, only a week has been allotted to con 


ban treaty gives us our 


powers 
i 


sider it. That is especially disturbing since 


the issue has been politicized—apparently 
with large numbers of Republican Senators 
committing to their leader to vote against it 
without even giving the issue serious consid- 
eration or hearing the arguments. 

Now, a week is not enough time for an 
issue of this profound importance. That’s why 
I've said I want to see the vote postponed 
so we can have a thorough debate that ad- 
dresses all the legitimate concerns. 

The stakes are high. If our Senate rejected 
this treaty outright, it would be the first time 
the Senate has rejected a treaty since the 
Treaty of Versailles, which established the 
League of Nations after World War I. We 
all know what America’s walking away from 
the world after World War I brought us 
in the Depression and the Second World 
War. If our Senate rejected this treaty, it 
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would be a dangerous U-turn away from our 
role as the world’s leader against the spread 
of nuclear weapons. It would say to every 
country in the world, “Well, the United 
States isn’t going to test, but we're giving all 
of you a green light to test, develop, and de- 
ploy nuclear weapons.” 

Last year rival nuclear explosions by India 
and Pakistan shook the world. Now both 
countries have indicated their willingness to 
sign the test ban treaty. But if our Senate 
defeats it, can we convince India and Paki- 
stan to forgo more tests? America has been 
the world’s leader against the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons for more than four dec- 
If our Senate defeats it, we won't be 
If our Senate defeats it, what will 
prevent China, Russia, or others from testing 


ades 


inymore 


and deploying new and ever more destructive 
weapons? 

Some oppose the treaty because they say 
we still need to test nuclear weapons our- 
selves to make sure they're reliable. But this 
week 32 Nobel Prize-winning 
physicists and other leading scientists told 
the Senate that America doesn’t need to test 
more nuclear weapons to keep a safe and 


American 


reliable nuclear force. After all, we stopped 
testing back in 1992. And now we're spend- 
ing about $41 billion a year on proven pro- 
gram, using our advanced technology to 
maintain a superior nuclear force without 
testing. Since we don’t need nuclear tests to 
protect our security, this treaty does not re- 
quire us to do anything we haven't already 
done. 

[t’s about preventing other countries from 
nuclear testing; about constraining nuclear 
weapons development around the world, at 


have an overwhelming ad- 


a time when we 
vantage. 

I've told the Senate I would be prepared 
to withdraw from this treaty if our national 
security ever required us to resume nuclear 
tests in the future. And I’ve urged them to 
work with me to include safeguards in their 
ratification act, as they normally do. 

Some also say these treaties are too risky 
because some people might cheat on them. 
But with no treaty, other countries can test 
vithout cheating and without limit. The trea- 
ty will strengthen our ability to determine 
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whether other countries are engage d in sus- 
picious activity With onsite inspections and 
includ- 
in the Mid- 

ve could catch cheaters and mobi- 
vorld against them. None of that will 
atify the treaty 

[That's why four former Chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the current Chair- 
man have all endorsed the 
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have long supported the treaty. And since 
you're not prepared for whatever reason to 
seize the priceless chance to fulfill the dream 
of Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy for 
the vote on the treaty, 


thoroughly, and work with us on 


a safer world, delay 
debate it 
a bipartisan basis to address legitimate con- 
And then you'll be able to 
for our country and our children’s future 


Thanks for listening. 


cerns vote ves 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m., c.d.t., 
from the Lake Michigan Room at the Hilton Tow- 
ers in Chicago, IL 


Remarks to the United States 
Hispanic Leadership Institute 
Conference in Chicago, Illinois 
October 9, 1999 


Thank you. You know, 
was a little sleepy before I came in here and 
[Laughter] And I'm ready 
[ thank you very much. 

Let me begin by saying a simple thank you. 
Thank you for your frie age thank you for 


Good morning. 


saw you to go 


now 


your support; thank you for bringing all of 


in this audience 
today to remind us of what our deliberations 
are all about. Thank you, Juan Andrade, for 
your long leadership and your friendship to 
me. And thank you, Rey Gonzalez. 

Thank you for bringing the Juan Andrade 
Scholarship award winners outside for me to 
have my picture taken with them. I enjoyed 


the children who are here 
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that. They were great. People who are wor- 
ried about America should take a look ; 
those young people. They would worry a ‘ss 
less and feel a lot more hope. 

I want to express my appreciation to every- 
one at the U.S Hispanic Leadership Institute 
for working since 1982 on your noble mission 
of empowerment through education and 
voter participation. Your work has paid off. 
You see it in greater Hispanic participation 
in elections and in the growing number of 
Latino elected officials, like Congressman 
Luis Gutierrez. I think he is here today, and 
I thank him for his work. 

also want to thank the many dedicated 
Hispanic members of our administration, in- 
cluding my Deputy Chief of Staff, Maria 
Echaveste, who here; our Director of 
Intergovernmental Affairs, Mickey Ibarra; 
the EEOC Chair, Ida Castro—I know she 
has been or will be on your program—along 
with George Munoz, Aida Alvarez, 
Henry Solano, Saul Ramirez, and Secretary 
Bill Richardson, and a number of other 
young people in our administration who I’ve 
seen wandering around here at your meeting, 
and some of whom have worked on my trip 
here. 

Let me say that there is another mission 
that you have followed over the years. You 
have he Iped to forge unity among the diverse 
elements of Hispanic America. You remind 
us that there are actually differences of eth- 
nicity, national origin, and even, occasionally, 
of opinion among Hispanic-Americans; but 
that you are united by common values of 
faith and family, hard work, and a common 
vision of a better America. That is America 
at its best—a diverse nation, now the most 
diverse in our history, and growing increas- 
ingly so. 

In a global economy, in a global society, 
our diversity can be a godsend if we make 
the most of it, if we enjoy it, if we respect 
it, if we honor it, and if we believe that the 
common humanity that unites us is more im- 
portant than all the differences among us. 
That thought was uppermost in my mind 642 
years ago when I became President. 

Vice President Gore and I came into office 
determined to move away from the divide- 
and-conquer politics which had dominated 
our country for the previous 12 years. It had 


is 
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weakened and divided America, and it was 
wrong. We wanted to find a way to unify our 
country, to unify our thinking, to unify our 
action, and to move our country 
based on values all Americans share—oppor- 
tunity for all, responsibility from all, a com- 
munity of all our people. With that in mind, 
we put in place a new economic plan, new 
crime and welfare policies, new education, 
environment, and health policies, new poli- 
cies to empower the poor and elevate citizen 
service. I think the results speak for them- 
selves. 


forward 


We have the longest peacetime economic 
expansion in history; the highest homeowner- 
ship history; the lowest unemployment 
rate in 29 years; the lowest welfare rolls in 
32 years; the lowest poverty rates in 20 years; 
the lowest crime rates in 26 years; the small- 
est Federal Government in 37 years; the first 
back-to-back budget surpluses 42 years 
Along the way we managed to pass the family 
and medical leave law, which has given mil 
lions and millions of Americans the right to 
take some time off when a baby is born or 
a parent is sick without losing their jobs 
Ninety percent of our children are immu- 
nized against serious childhood diseases for 
the first time in our history. Our air and 
water are cleaner; our food is safer. We have 
opened the doors of college with the HOPE 
scholarship and other increases in financial 
aid. We have opened the doors of health car 
to 5 million children; 100,000 young Ameri- 
cans have served in Ameri /orps. 

Just last week we learned that median 
household income rose 3' percent last year 
but for Hispanics it rose at an even faster 
rate of 4.8 percent in one year. Even though 
this community has serious challenges, in- 
cluding, I might say uppermost, a high school 
dropout rate that is too high, we now have 
the lowest Hispanic unemployment rate in 
history, the lowest Hispanic poverty rate in 
a generation, and a million new Hispanic 
homeowners since 1994. 

In 1993 we doubled the earned-income tax 
credit for lower income working people. 
now lifts over a million Hispanics out of pov- 
erty. We raised the minimum wage that di- 
rectly benefits 1.6 million Hispanic workers, 
and I think it’s time we raised the minimum 
wage again. 
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We increased the number of Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans to Hispanic entre- 
preneurs by 250 percent. We thank Aida 
Alvarez for her leadership there. And as the 
Vice President recently announced, the SBA 
has planned to expand lending to the His- 
panic community even more. We revolution- 
ized welfare in a way that allowed the rolls 
to be cut nearly in half—millions of people 
to move from de »pendence to the dignity of 
work, what with more child care, more trans- 
portation aid, guaranteed food and medicine 
to children, and we have succeeded in revers- 
ing the unfair cuts in the welfare reform law, 
restoring benefits to over 600,000 legal immi 
grants. 

Under the Vice President's leadership, 
we've reduced the naturalization backlog at 
INS, streamlining the process to make it easi- 
er for immigrants who play by the rules to 
become full partners in America. We have 
more to do, and I ask you to he Ip us with 
that. 

I'd also like to ask your help with one other 
tning. In the 1997 bipartisan balanced budget 
bill, we created the $24 billion Children’s 
Health Insurance Program. It was the largest 
expansion of children’s health coverage since 
the enactment of Medicaid. It required all 
the States to file plans to use this money to 
enroll children without health insurance in 
the program. This year we finally got all the 
States enrolled. But the alarming thing is that 
we estimate there are at least—at least—4 
million more children who could be covered 
by the money that is there waiting for them 
to prov ide health insurance who have not 
signed up yet. 

So ‘pe you, when you go back home 
make sure that in your community there is 
a systematic effort underway to get health 
care to every Hispanic child who doesn’t 
have it, who is eligible for this program. 

Like you, I believe in the concept of em- 
I will mention this one last 
I asked the Vice President to lead our 
efforts to create over 100 enterprise zones 


powerment, so 
issue. 


and empowerment communities across our 
country, to generate billions of dollars in new 
private sector investment and public invest- 
ment in these low income areas. You can see 
them operating from Chicago to Philadelphia 
to ( ‘leveland to Detroit to south Texas to the 
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Mississippi De Ita to A ppalac hia. And you can 


see them working. I have asked for an in- 
crease in the number of empowerment zones 


and community development banks, and 
we're fighting for them now in the budget 


I want to talk to you about what we're 


going to do next. I thank you for your sup- 


port. I am pleased by the progress we have 
But I 


made in be 


] 
America we must always 
determined to change, to improve 


P to 
And we must honestly face the fact 


move 
forward 

that ther 
there that have not been met. 


are still a lot of challenges out 

When I came up on this stage—lI'll just 
give you one example—when I came up on 
this stage, one of the pe ople back here said 
Mr. President, there are some people in our 
with disabilities who are 


community out 


there. Be sure and say hello to them on the 


way out.” One of the important things I’m 
trying to get passed in this Congress is a bill 
sponsored by Senator Kennedy and Senator 
Jeffords which would allow people with dis- 
abilities to move into the workplace and still 
keep their Medicaid insurance because they 
can’t get health insurance in the workplace. 
That’s the sort of thing we need to be doing 

I ask you to take just a few minutes and 
focus on the outstanding challenges—places 
where we haven’t made enough progress and 
places where we haven't received enough co- 
operation from this Congress. Let me begin 
with judicial nominations 

[ am proud that we have succeeded in ap- 
pointing more Hispanics to the Federal 
than 


And I’m proud that, on the whole, the judges 


bench any administration in history 
I've appointed are the most diverse group 
in our history —nearly half are women or mi- 
norities. More than half my current judicial 
nominees are women or minorities, and they 
are good judges. My appointees have gar- 
nered the highest ratings from the American 
Bar Association of any President in 40 years. 

Now, I would also say that unlike previous 
administrations, there has been article after 
article after article saying that I have avoided 
putting ideological extremists on the court, 
unlike what happened in the previous decade 
or so. So these people are well-qualified 
they're diverse—you would think the United 
States Senate would be falling all over them- 
selves to confirm them 
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Now, let’s look at the facts. Earlier this 
week I said it was a disgrace that the Senate 
defeated on a straight party-line vote my 
nomination of Ronnie White, a highly tal- 
ented African-American jurist from the State 
that first African- 
American to serve on the Missouri State Su- 


of Missouri was the 


preme Court, who was endorsed by one of 
his State’s Republican Senators, supported 
by Republican Senators on the Judiciary 
when he came to the floor, 
100 
percent of the Republicans in the majority 


Committee, but 
for political reasons back in Missouri 


voted to deny his confirmation and distorted 
his record in capital punishment appeals 
cases. It was wrong. That’s the kind of thing 
that’s going on up there that ought to stop. 

But unfortunately, it’s not an isolated 
event. Listen to this: Richard Paez, the first 
Mexican-American ever to serve as a judge 
in the Federal District Court in Los Angeles, 
I nominated more than 32 years ago for a 
seat on the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. 
For more than 31 years he has been waiting 
for the Senate to confirm his nomination. Is 
it because he’s not qualified? No. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association said not that he was 
qualified, but that he was well qualified. He 
received the highest rating from the ABA 
He has broad, bipartisan support back in 
Yet, 
he still has not been given a Senate floor vote 


Why? Well, they 


California and in the legal community 


ae 
don’t want to vote him 


down because they hope that you will vote 


with them in the next election, but they don’t 


want to vote for him. So this man has been 


hanging there for 3'/ years. 

Now, I don’t know about you, but if I took 
34% years to m ike a decision, you wouldn’t 
think I was a very good President. And most 
of you couldn’t hold your jobs if you took 
3'% years to do your assigned tasks. Can you 
imagine that? How many times has some- 
body been on you because you took 3'% 
hours? [Laughter} 

Another fine candidate for the Ninth Cir- 
cuit, a renowned appellate lawyer, Marsha 
Berzon, has been waiting for more than 18 
months to receive a floor vote. That is, they 
put these people out of committee and they 


just never bring them up. They just disappear 
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somewhere in the dark recesses of the cal- 
endar of the Senate. Now, I think the treat 
ment of Richard Paez and Marsha Berzor 
is shameless 

We have also been working to get thre« 
other exceptional Hispanic nominees con- 
firmed: Judge Julio Fuentes for the Third 
Circuit; civil lawyer Enrique Moreno for the 
Fifth Circuit; and Judge Ronald Guzman for 
the Northern District of Illinois, here 

I am pleased to announce that Judgs 
Guzman finally received his judiciary com 
mittee hearing last week for a vacancy here 
But the Senate’s treatment of Judge White 
and its failure to vote on the outstanding His- 
panic nominees that are pending creates a 
real doubt about their ability and their will- 
ingness to perform their constitutional duties 
to advise and consent. 

So I urge you to help me get a Senate 
vote on Judge Paez, Judge Fuentes, Judge 
Guzman, Marsha Berzon, Enrique Moreno 
They should be confirmed. They should be 
confirmed. But they ought to be 
one way or the other. 

Now, let me say, in spite of the difficulties 
we have had with this Congress, they're capa 
ble of putting partisanship aside and putting 
the country first. We did it on the third try 
with the welfare bill in 96. We did it with 
the Balanced Budget Act in 97. We did it 
last year when they voted right before the 
election for my program to put 100,000 
teachers in the schools. And just last week 
at the end of this session that just concluded, 
finally, after 2 years of work, 
bipartisan majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a strong, enforceable Pa 
tients’ Bill of Rights. 

Now, that bill is a long way from becoming 
law, but a lot of people never thought we 
could get this far. It gives you the right if 
you're in an HMO to see a specialist if your 
doctor says you should; to go to the nearest 
emergency room if you're in an accident; to 
keep your doctor through a course of treat- 
ment, whether for chemotherapy or a preg- 
nancy; and to hold your health care plan ac 
countable if you're injured. 

So we're “capable of doing this. I have 
asked the Congress to do more. I have asked 
them to keep our prosperity going by paying 
down our debt and getting America out of 


1 
voted on 


a substantial 


debt in 15 years for the first time 
We can do that 

I have asked them to keep working until 
of this 
community and every person 


for it. I have 


since 


the prosperity moment reaches every 
willing to work 
asked them to double the 
ber of empowerment zones and enterprise 

isked them to 
initiative, which 
would dak say we want the 


num 
communities. And I have 
adopt my new markets 
Same incen 
tives for people with mone y to invest in poor 
communities in America we give them to in 
vest in poor communities around the world 
America deserve the 


because pec ple in 


be a part of Americ 
I’ve asked them to work with 
the challenge of the aging of America by sa 


ing Social Security and modernizing Medi 


chance to as prospe rity 


me to meet 


care and adding 
I have asked Lf 


] ) - 
lowest crime rate in 26 years, to ask them 


a pres¢ ription drug benefit 
have the 


J 
hem, now that we 
to join me in making America the safest big 
Earth by 

loophole in our background check law and 


doing more 


nation on closing this gun show 


to keep guns out of the hands 
of children and criminals. 

I have asked them to help me give all of 

children-—all of our children—a world 


demanding mcre 


Class education g from oul 
} ] . 
schools, but also investing more 


Build o1 


' 1.4 
there are too many kids in the 


Our agenda 


is clear modernize 6,000 schools: 
schools and 
run down or too many 
Put 100,000 


5 : 
focus on the early 


too many schools are 
kids going to school in trailers 
teachers out there and 
grades to give 


our children smaller classes 


Have more alte r-school and summer school 


programs like Chic ago does, so that you can 


say, “Okay, we’re going to have stand 


g high 

ards; were going to end social promotion 

but we will not label children a failure when 

them We want them to 
' 


help they need. Close the 


the systems fai 


1 
1 
access to the 


have 
digital divide; hook up every classroom and 
every library in this country to the Internet 
at a rate even the poorest schools can afford. 
That’s what we’re doing. 

I am proud that we won almost $500 mil- 
1999 budget for the Hispanic edu- 
cation action plan, to make sure Latino chil- 
1 tutoring, the after-school, the 


dren get the 
mentoring programs they need to help them 


lion in the 
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meet higher academic standards, finish, not 
drop out of high school, and go on to college. 

It will take time for these efforts to have 
an impact, but you can help at the local level. 
Hold up these young scholarship winners as 
an example to the young people in your com- 
munities. We cannot make America what it 
ought to be in the 21st century unless we 
dramatically reduce the 30 percent dropout 
rate among Hispanic-American children. 

As many of your leaders have told me, not 
withstanding our best intentions in this ad- 
ministration, we have a lot more to do to 
make sure that the States and the school dis- 
tricts who accept Federal dollars actually 
spend those dollars in a way that reaches un- 
derserved Hispanic students, and we are 
working on that, as well. 

Let me finally make this one point. I have 
always wanted an administration that looks 
like America. You've heard me say that a 
dozen times, I bet. More and more, America 
will look like you. More and more, there will 
be more people listening and more pe ople 
performing like Ricky Martin and Jennifer 
Lopez. There will be more books. There will 
be more movies. There will be a bigger part 
of our culture. 

And what I ask you to do as you rise in 
dominance and influence, not only in our po- 
litical life but in our cultural life, is never 
to forget your roots and never forget the pain 
of discrimination or being ignored, and make 
sure that you are always a force for good, 
for building one America. 

If you look around this old world today, 
the biggest problem I have faced as your 
President in my responsibilities around the 
world is dealing with the racial and the ethnic 
and the religious and the tribal conflicts 
where people occupy the same land and can- 
not get along; where they continue to believe 
what is different about them is more impor- 
tant than their common humanity; where 
they fear people who are different from them 
and get to the point where they look down 
on them and in some places—God forbid— 
they think it’s even okay to kill them. 

And if you look all over the world today, 
we celebrate the modern world—modern 
music, modern culture, the Internet, the de- 
coding of the human gene—all these things 
that are going on. A lot of your young people 
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probably want to go to work for these Inter- 
net companies, where there are dozens and 
dozens of young people in their twenties now 
worth $50 million. That's chump change to 
some of them. It’s all great, all this modern 
world, but don’t forget the biggest problem 
is the oldest problem of the human heart— 
the fear and hatred of people who are dif- 
ferent. 

So I ask you to remember this. You are 
growing in numbers; you are growing in in- 
fluence. You will grow in ways that are good 
and will make America richer, more alive, 
more textured, more exciting. And it’s all 
going to be positive. But don’t forget what 
you've been through. And do everything you 
can to stop it from happening within America 
and beyond our borders. We are still, for all 
of our modern advances, too much in the 
grip of the oldest fears of the human heart. 
And your community can make all the dif- 
ference for 21st century America. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:36 a.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at McCormick Place. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Juan Andrade, Jr., president 
and executive director, and Rey Gonzalez, board 
chairman, U.S. Hispanic Leadership Institute; 
singer Ricky Martin; and actress/singer Jennifer 
Lopez. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report on Naval 
Petroleum Reserves 


October 8, 1999 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 201(3) of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Production Act of 
1976 (10 U.S.C. 7422)(c)(2), I am informing 
you of my decision to extend the period of 
production of the naval petroleum reserves 
for a period of 3 years from April 5, 2000, 
the expiration date of the currently author- 
ized period of production. 

Attached is a copy of the report inves- 
tigating the necessity of continued produc- 
tion of the reserves as required by 10 U.S.C. 

7422(c)(2)(B). In light of the findings con- 
tained in that report, I certify that continued 
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production from the naval petroleum re- 
serves is in the national interest. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
October 8, 1999 


Note: This 
of the Press 


message was released by the Office 


Secretary on ( Ictober 12 


Statement on Signing the 
Department of Transportation and 
Related Agencies Appropriations 
Act, 2000 

October 9, 1999 


I have signed into law H.R. 2084, the “De- 
partment of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 2000.” The bill 
provides $47.1 billion in funding for the Na- 
tion’s vital transportation and related safety 
needs. The record level of infrastructure in- 
vestment provided by this measure, which I 
requested, will enhance use and efficiency, 
provide better connections, and help im- 
prove the conditions and performance of the 
Nation’s transportation system. 

This bill's funding levels for highway and 
transit programs will allow us to continue 
making substantial improvements in travel 
conditions and transit ridership. Completing 
the full funding of our request for Coast 
Guard operating expenses will improve the 
safety of all Americans by enabling the ex- 
pansion of the Coast Guard’s vital search and 
rescue, law enforcement, and drug interdic- 
tion activities. Provision of our request for 
Amtrak capital funds will improve passenger 
service and keep the rail service on the 
5-year glide path to operating self-sufficiency 
that was agreed to in 1997 by the Congress 
and my Administration. 

I am concerned about the funding level 
provided in the bill for Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration (FAA) operations and capital 
programs. For example, the bill provides 
$144 million less than my request for FAA 
operations. This reduction will slow hiri ing for 
safety and security positions and postpone 
implementation of needed efficiency and 
management improvements. The bill also 
constrains funding for the modernization of 
the air traffic control system, including need- 
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ed modernization and improvement of the 
Global Positioning System. These reductions 
may increase air travel delays and ill-position 
the FAA to meet the growing challenges of 
the future. My’ Administration will work with 
the Congress to rectify the consequences of 
these harmful reductions. 

Section 321 of this bill again blocks the 
Department of Transportation from evalu- 
ating corporate average fuel economy stand- 
ards to determine whether the vehicles we 
drive can be more fuel efficient. Because of 
similar provisions, the Department has been 
unable to carry out its responsibility to review 
this issue for several years, during which time 
the average fuel economy has dropped to its 
lowest level since 1980, adding to pollution 
and to the Nation’s dependency on imported 
oil. I am very disturbed by this limitation on 
my Administration’s ability to address this 
critical issue. We cannot continue to ignore 
this. For that reason, we will soon invite the 
leaders of the auto industry to the White 
House to try to find a way to address this 
issue notwithstanding the limitation in this 
bill. 

I appreciate the increase in funding for 
motor carrier safety provided in the bill, as 
it is the goal of the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to reduce motor carrier safety fatalities 
by 50 percent within 10 years. However, I 
am disappointed that the full funding re- 
quested for motor carrier safety grants to 
States was not provided, as this funding is 
needed to help achieve this goal. I am also 
concerned about language that precludes en- 
forcement action, and my Administration will 
work with the Congress to address this prob- 
lem. 

I am also troubled by the widespread ear- 
marking of vital highway and transit pro- 
grams without regard to criteria that have 
been established to ensure that these are 
sound investments. For example, a number 
of projects specified for the Job Access and 
Reverse Commute program are strictly for 
research, an activity that would not otherwise 
be eligible for this funding. In general, ear- 
marks tend to be aimed at projects that have 
not advanced in the local planning process 
and, as a result, the funding will likely remain 
unused for a longer period of time, depriving 
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America better. The gains that our adminis- 
tration has made for children have come with 
your organization fighting by our side: pass- 
ing the family and medical leave law, hich 
now over 15 million people have taken ad- 
vantage of; immunizing more than 90 per- 
cent of our children against major childhood 
diseases for the first time in our history; pass- 
ing the Brady bill and other measures to stem 
gun violence; making aggressive initiatives in 
the area of school safety, including zero toler- 
ance for guns in schools; and—{applause|— 
thank you—the V-chip, the TV rating sys- 
tems, and now similar systems for the Inter- 
net and for video games that we’re working 
on; increasing child support enforcement and 
collection; dramatically expanding opportuni- 
ties for adoption and for moving foster care 
kids into permanent adoptive homes—I 
thank you for all those things—the First 
Lady’s Prescription for Reading program, 
and many, many other issues I could men- 
tion. 

One I want to talk about more later today 
in my remarks is your role in creating the 
$24 billion Children’s Health Insurance Pro- 
gram, which is designed to address that prob- 
lem of more than 10 million uninsured chil- 
dren. 

Because of all these efforts, America is a 
better place for children; they're healthier 
and safer than they were 7 years ago. Infant 
mortality is down. Drug abuse is down. Teen 
pregnancy is down. Juvenile crime is down. 
America, itself, is stronger, more prosperous, 
more confident. 

Today, we enjoy the longest peacetime ex- 
pansion in our history, the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate in 29 years, the lowest welfare rolls 
in 30 years, the lowest poverty rate in 20 
years, the lowest crime rate in 26 years, the 
first back-to-back budget surpluses in 42 
years. Thank you for your contribution to all 
of these things. 

But like your work with children, our work 
here is always about tomorrow. So the ques- 
tion we face is, what are we going to do with 
this phenomenal burst of good fortune that 
we have had by dint of effort and the grace 
of God? What are we going to do with it? 

I have been arguing very strenuously now 
for some time that we have turned the coun- 
try around and we are heading in the right 
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direction. And now we have, as a people, the 
chance—literally, the chance of a lifetime, 
that a nation gets maybe once every 30, 40, 
50 years, to deal with its long-term chal- 
lenges, to seize its long-term opportunities, 
to forge the future that our children and our 
grandchildren will have. And that is what I 
earnestly hope we will do. I believe that we 
have to use this moment to meet the great 
challenges we know, without a doubt, 21st 
century America will face. What are they? 

First, the aging of America. The number 
of people over 65 will double by the year 
2030. I hope I'll still be one of them. There 
will be two people working for every one per- 
son drawing Social Security. 

Second, the health and education of the 
largest and most diverse group of children 
in our Nation’s history. 

Third, sustaining our economic prosperity 
over the long term and expanding its reach 
to people and places that have not been 
touched by this marvelous economic recov- 
ery. 

Fourth, 


making America the safest big 
country in the world. Yes, the crime rate’s 
at a 26-year-low, but no one believes it’s low 
enough. The accidental death rates by guns 
of children is 9 times higher than that of the 


next 25 big industrial countries combined. 
So, yes, we have a 26- -year- low in crime rates, 
but if we're the strongest economy in the 
world and we have a free society, w shy don’t 
we say we re going to not stop until America 
is the safest big country in the entire world? 

The fifth big challenge we have, which will 
bear directly on your efforts and those that 
succeed you in the years ahead is dealing 
with the environmental challenges we face, 
especially the challenge of climate change 
and global warming. I feel very, very strongly 
about that. One of the problems I have in 
dealing with it is that the applause is still scat- 
tered when I talk about it. [Laughter] 

And sixth, building one America out of all 
the diverse threads of our citizenship and 
doing it in a world that we help to make ever 
more interdependent, peaceful, and pros- 
perous. 

The answers to those questions, whether 
we will do that, will be affected by the deci- 
sions we make here in Washington in the 
coming days and weeks. Ever since I gave 
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put it over here and only spend the non-So- 
cial Security surplus. It never existed before, 
the non-Social Security surplus. And _ it’s 
going to get bigger and bigger. And this prob- 
lem won't be here next year or the year after 
next, but right now it’s real small; and what 
they want to spend is real big, and they don’t 
want to raise the money to raise the dif- 
ference. That’s what’s going on. 

How many of you knew that before I ex- 
plained it? [Laughte r| About 10 hands. That’s 
what’s going on. If we were under the old 
accounting system, this would be like falling 
off a log. It would have no, sort of, larger 
economic impact in the short run, but it 
could be a very bad habit to get into over 
the long run. 

So if we can stop now, we ought to stop 
now. But in order to stop now, with no gim- 
micks, we have to work together. If we don’t, 
you wind up with the proble ms that the 
House of Re presentatives is confronting now. 
Just let me give you some examples. 

Already in health care, they want to cut 
$85 million from my request for childhood 
immunizations. That’s 170,000 kids who 
won't get the vaccines they need to ward off 
major childhood diseases like measles and 
mumps. There’s no money in this proposal, 
which was strongly pushed by the First Lady, 
to support graduate medical education at 
children’s hospitals, where many of our pedi- 
atricians receive their training and over half 
of the specialists in many areas receive their 
training. 

It doesn’t offer even a modest downpay- 
ment on my $1 billion effort to support our 
Nation’s health care safety net of public hos- 
pitals and clinics, which—you remember 
back in "94, when we got whacked around 
on health care, and everybody accused Hil- 
lary and me of wanting to have the Govern- 
ment take over the health care system, which 
was not true. They said that if our proposal 
passed, it wouldn’t work. We said, if some- 
thing didn’t pass, the number of uninsured 
would go up. And sure enough, we were 
right, and you see the numbers, now. 

Well, one of the things we can do in the 
short run is to dramatically beef up the public 
health care network. In my home State, for 
example, over 85 percent of all the immuni- 
zations are now done in the public health 
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clinic, the county health clinic. Even upper- 
class people get their kids immunized in the 
health clinic. Solves all those liability prob- 
lems and other things, and it’s just something 
we did when I was there. But we need to 
do this. But it can’t be done with this bind 
they’re in. 

And let me tell you this: If something is 
not done, they're going to go back and cut 
everything 3 percent across the board. If they 
exempt defense, they'll have to cut every- 
thing 6 percent across the board. And that 
is a huge amount of money. 

So I'd like to respectfully suggest that Con- 
gress go back and look at the budget I sent 
them 7 months ago. It makes all the invest- 
ments that they want to make and the invest- 
ments that I believe in. It stays within the 
spending caps by providing offsets, including 
a 55-cent-a-pack excise tax on tobacco. 

Now, I believe—I think it’s good fiscal pol- 
icy, and you know it’s good health policy. You 
know more than 400,000 Americans die 
every year from smoking-related diseases; al- 
most 90 percent of our people start smoking 
as teenagers, and one of the most effective 
ways to get the attention of teenagers is to 
raise the price. 

So Congress now faces this, for them, Bib- 
lical choice: cut investments in areas like 
health care and education and the environ- 
ment; spend from the Social Security Trust 
Fund at least one more year; or maintain our 
fiscal discipline and save children’s lives by 
raising the price of smoking, closing some 
corporate loopholes, and doing a few other 
things to raise some money here. 

I know what I believe the right choice is. 
I think most Americans would agree with me. 
I will work with Congress to put politics aside 
and do the right thing. Congress is clearly 
capable of working with me. We did it in 
1996, with the welfare reform bill, which has 
cut welfare rolls almost in half and, after I 
vetoed two earlier attempts, provided billions 
of dollars in child care and kept the guar- 
antee of Medicaid and food stamps for poor 
families and work. We did it in the 1997 Bal- 
anced Budget Act. And last week, the House 
of Representatives did it again when they fi- 
nally passed a strong, enforceable Patients’ 
Bill of Rights, thanks to you and others. 
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of treatable conditions like asthma, ear infec- 
tions, vision problems. We know when a 
child can’t see a blackboard clearly or hear 
the teacher precisely or pay attention to any- 
thing other than his or her own pained 
breathing, the kids aren’t going to be able 
to learn 

CHIP and Medicaid can change all that 
for millions of people. And when we passed 
the CHIP program, we thought it would in- 
sure 5 million people, if we could also get 
the Medicaid insurance rates up, and solve 
at least half the problem. Now, 2 years later, 
we've only insured a million. But it was only 
this year, fair, that all 50 States had 
their programs in place. So we're now at the 
take-off point, and we will be judge 
and I and all of us—on how well we do from 
here on out 


to be 


This year—or last year, I established an 
inner-agency task force to come up with 
some innovative strategies to get the word 
out to parents about CHIP and Medicaid. 
Today I’m releasing their first annual report, 
which details a lot of promising outreach ef- 
forts. Just for example, the Department of 
Agriculture, which administers the school 
lunch program, has added information on 
CHIP and Medicaid to applications it sends 
to every school district in America. Millions 
of parents who fill out their school lunch 
forms now will have a chance to learn about 
these health programs. 

Other promising innovations are also in 
the works. Thousands of AmeriCorps and 
Vista volunteers who deal directly with low- 
income families every day will soon have in- 
formation in their training manuals on how 
to enroll children in CHIP and Medicaid. 
Tens of millions of elderly Americans who 
may have grandchildren eligible for CHIP 
and Medicaid will soon be able to read about 
these programs in the annual letters they re- 
ceive from Social Security and Medicare. 

But as the Vice President has been saying 
for months and months and months, if we’re 
going to bring health care coverage to more 
children, we have to start with where the 
children are—in the schools. That’s why 
today, I am issuing an Executive order to the 
Secretaries of Education, Agriculture, and 
Health and Human Services, directing them 

find the most innovative school-based 
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strategies now being pursued at the State and 
local level, to report back to me in 6 months 
on how we can replicate them in every com- 
munity in the country. 

I’m also sending a letter to States, clari- 
fying that they cun use the CHIP fund for 
school-based ‘outreach efforts. And we're 
going to dedicate over $9 million in new re- 
search grants to find out what outreach 
methods in schools or elsewhere work best. 
I believe these things will go a long way to- 
ward bringing health coverage to our chil- 
dren. But we need help from the churches, 
from the YMCA’s and the YWCA’s, from all 
the community organizations. And we need 
help from all the physicians and the public 
health units throughout our country. 

It is simply inexcusable that we're sitting 
here, and have been, with the money for 2 
years to provide health insurance to 5 million 
kids, and 80 percent of them are still unin- 
sured. And it is conceivable that we could 
do better than 5 million children with the 
money appropriated if we had effective 
enough outreach. 


And to those of you who see a lot of people 
whose parents’ first language is not English, 


I know we have trouble there. But I would 
implore you, do what you can, when you go 
back home, with your local groups and your 
local medical societies and your local health 
clinics and your local schools, to get them 
to do this. There is no stigma assoc iated with 
this. Most people will walk through a wall 
to get their kids decent health care coverage 
if they know it is available. 

This is simply a question—the average 
person who's not covered by this doesn’t 
know CHIP from block. [Laughter] Or Med- 
icaid from Lego, or whatever. You know, 
we've got to deal with people that—you 
know, most normal people worry about their 
lives, not Government acronyms. And we're 
dealing with—a lot of these folks don’t know 
anything about this. And you can help to 
make sure, in your community, that the 
schools and the community groups and the 
religious organizations and everybody, is 
doing their outreach on this. It is profoundly 
important. 

Now, let me just say this last point. If every 
child eligible for CHIP and Medicaid were 
enrolled, there would still be millions who 
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You know it, and I do, too. 
You know that I and Hillary and the Vice 
President, have always believed it is 
wrong for any American, much less any child, 
not to have affordable, quality health care. 
I know that the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics believes that. I will keep working to 
change that as long as I am President. I will 
keep looking for ways to end this unconscion- 
able and growing gap of uninsured care. 


lacked coverage. 


we 


Our hospitals will continue to have prob- 
lems—and again, I would say, this has noth- 
ing to do—and you can help us with this— 
this has nothing to do with the C 
taking over health care. 


Government 
The Government’s 


not taking over health care in the CHIP 
gram or Medicare or Medicaid 

If we'd let these people—next to the kids, 
the fastest growing group of uninsured peo- 


pro- 


ple are 55 to 65 years old, who retire and 
can’t get employment-based health insurance 
anymore. We ought to let them buy into 
Medicare. You know, I get into all these 
fights with the insurance companies—and I 
hate to fight with them all the time—but the 
truth is, America has a system of financing 
health care that dictates high levels of unin- 
sured, which dictates enormous burdens on 
the health care system of the country and 
burdens on everybody that buys insurance 

And they can deny otherwise as long as 
they want to, but all you have to do is look 
around at other examples, and you know it’s 
simply not true. There is no other conceiv- 
able explanation. It is the system by which 
we finance our care which has got us in the 
fix we’re in now. 

And so we are trying to do this, and we 
are trying to do the bill for the disabled, and 
there are lots of other things we can do. But 
if you look at everything we do that’s going 
to make a difference, it’s because we have 
changed the financing. And those are facts, 
and you can get them out there. 

For the last 6 years, I have had the great 
honor to serve as President of this country. 
I have about a year and 4 months left, maybe 
a little more. I’ve worked hard to turn this 
country around and then to keep the Amer- 
ican people always thinking about tomorrow, 
about the challenges and the opportunities 
of the new century and the new millennium. 
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Well, now we have turned America 
around. And the great test is whether we are 
going to take this moment and shape our to- 
morrows. That’s what you do every day, every 
time you take some preventive measure, 
every time you do something to help a child. 
There may be some screaming and crying, 
but you know they’re all going to be better 
off tomorrow. 

I just would like to see all of us here in 
Washington take the same attitude toward 
the future of all our children’s tomorrows 
that you take toward each child’s tomorrow. 
If we do, America’s best days lie in the new 
millennium. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:37 a.m. at the 
Washington Convention Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Dr. Joel J. Alpert, president, and 
Dr. Donald E. Cook, president-elect, American 
Academy of Pediatrics. 


Memorandum on School-Based 
Health Insurance Outreach for 
Children 


October 12, 1999 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, the Secretary of 
Education, the Secretary of Agriculture 


Subject: School-Based Health Insurance 
Outreach for Children 


The lack of health insurance for millions 
of Americans remains one of the great chal- 
lenges facing this Nation. To help address 
this issue, I worked with the bipartisan Con- 
gress to create the Children’s Health Insur- 
ance Program (CHIP), the single largest ex- 
pansion of children’s health insurance in 30 
years. The 1997 Balanced Budget Act allo- 
cated $24 billion over 5 years to extend 
health care coverage to millions of uninsured 
children in working families. CHIP builds on 
the Medicaid program, which currently pro- 
vides health coverage to most poor children, 
and together, these programs could cover 
most uninsured children. 

Yet too few uninsured children eligible for 
CHIP or Medicaid participate. Barriers to 
enrollment include parents’ lack of knowl- 
edge about the options; cultural and language 
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health insurance promotes access to needed 
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» academic success. We have learned 


t 
that children without health insurance suffer 


more from asthma, ear infections, and vision 
treatable that fre- 
quently interfere with classroom participa- 


problems conditions 


tion; and children without health insurance 
are absent more frequently than their peers. 
As we 


school and classroom, it is essential that we 


strive for high standards in every 


help families ensure their children come to 
SC hool ready to learn. 

Therefore, I hereby direct you, in con- 
sultation with State and local agencies, to re 
port to me a set of recommendations on spe- 
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legislative actions for making school- 
to enroll children in 
Medicaid and CHIP an integral part of 
school business. These may include 

Technical assistance and other support 
to school districts and schools engaged 


based outreach 


in outreach; 

Suggestions on how to effectively use 
the school lunch program application 
process to promote enrollment in health 
insurance programs; 

Lists of practices that have proven ef- 
fective, such as integration of outreach 
and activities into school 
events registration, sports 
physicals, and vision and hearing test- 
ing; and 

Model State CHIP and Medicaid poli- 
cies and plans for school-based out- 
reach. 

A summary of key findings from the na- 
tional and regional conferences sched- 
uled for this fall on the topic of school- 
based outreach. These conferences will 
bring together national and State edu- 
cation officials, Medicaid and CHIP di- 
rectors, public policy experts, and com- 
munity-based organizations to examine 
the use of schools to facilitate the enroll- 
ment of children in Medicaid and 
CHIP; evaluation tools to monitor the 
effectiveness of current school-based 
outreach efforts; and best practices in 
school-based outreach and enrollment 
for children’s health insurance. 
Recommendations on methods to evalu- 
ate CHIP and Medicaid outreach strate- 
gies in schools. Performance measures 
should be an integral part of school- 
based CHIP and Medicaid outreach 
strategies, as they can inform policy- 
makers on the effectiveness of these 
strategies, as well as help to identify 
areas of improvement. 

I direct the Department of Health and 
Human Services to serve as the coordinating 
agency to assist in the development and inte- 
gration of recommendations and to report 
back to me in 6 months. The recommended 
actions should be consistent with Medicaid 
and CHIP rules for coverage of appropriate 
health- and outreach-related activities. They 
should be developed in collaboration with 


1] 
enroliment 
such as 
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State and local officials as well as community 
leaders and should include recommendations 
on fostering effective partnerships between 
education and health agencies. These rec- 
ommended activities should be complemen- 
tary, and consistent with my Ad- 
ministration’s overall initiative to cover unin- 
sured children. 


aggressive 


William J. Clinton 


Statement on World Population 
Growth 


October 12, 1999 


Today we mark the day that the world’s 
population reportedly reaches 6 billion. It 
took just 12 years—from 1987 to today—for 
the world’s population to expand from 5 to 

6 billion people. We should be thankful that 
people today live longer and healthier lives 
than ever before. But over the next few years, 
this rapid growth and its effect on our envi- 
ronment and quality of life will pose difficult 
challenges for all of us. 

In 1994 the United States helped forge a 
consensus at the International Conference 
on Population and Development in Cairo 
Egypt, on a comprehensive approach to sta- 
bilizing world population growth. We agreed 
to work with other nations to help prevent 
the spread of HIV/AIDS, to improve the sta- 
tus of women, to enhance educational oppor- 
tunities for children, and to support voluntary 
family planning and related health care. 

My administration has made important 
strides in meeting these objectives. At home, 
we have increased funding for { family plan- 
ning and reproductive health services, which 
have helped reduce teen pregnancies and 
abortions. Overseas, we have invested more 
than $5.5 billion in over 100 countries on 
health and population initiatives 
women’s empowerment. 

We have also worked to protect our envi- 
ronment and ensure that it can sustain the 
development needs of a growing population. 
We are learning that technology can help de- 
veloping countries grow w hile bypassing 
some of the environmental costs of the indus- 
trial age. We must promote that technology 
so that we can address both climate change 


and on 


2015 


and the challenge of providing clean energy 
for all the world’s citizens. 

Finally, we have recognized that the best 
way to stabilize population growth is to fight 
poverty and to build healthy, growing econo- 
mies in the developing world. The debt relief 
package the world’s wealthiest nations agreed 
to in Cologne this year will help us do that. 
Last month, I went even further, announcing 
that the United States will forgive 100 per- 
cent of the debt owed us by the world’s least 
developed countries if they will use the sav- 
ings to address basic human needs. And I 
committed the United States to a new effort 
to accelerate the development of vaccines for 
diseases that devastate the developing world. 

As we mark this day, the central question 
we face is not,simply how many people will 
live on this planet, but how they will live. 
We must refuse to accept a future in which 
one part of humanity lives on the cutting 
edge of a new economy, while another part 
lives on the edge of survival. And we must 
work for the day when all people have the 
education, health, security, safe environ- 
ment, and freedom to lift their lives. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on the 
Operation of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act 

October 12, 1999 


To the Congress of the United States 

As required by section 214 of the Carib- 
bean Basin Economic Recovery Expansion 
Act of 1990 (19 U.S.C. 2702(f)), I transmit 
herewith to the Congress the Third Report 
on the Operation of the Caribbean Basin 
Economic Recovery Act. 

William J. Clinton 

The White House, 
October 12, 1999. 


Remarks at the Eighth Millennium 
Evening at the White House 
October 12, 1999 


[The First Lady began the program making 
brief remarks and introducing the evening’s 
featured speakers: Dr. Vinton Cerf, senior 
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This is an amazing set of topics. Let me 
say just one other thing. I really loved see- 
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have him and his family and friends in your 
thoughts and prayers tonight. 
for us to do in the 


because innovations in com- 


This is a fitting thing 
White House, 
munication and technology are a very impor- 
tant part of the history of this old place. In 
1858 the first transatlantic tele graph trans- 
mission was received here in a message that 
Queen Victoria sent to President Buchanan. 
Later, the first telephone in Washington, 
DC, was located in a room upstairs, and we 
now have a replica of that telephone in the 
same room upstairs. The first mobile phone 
call to the Moon was made here by President 
Nixon 30 years ago. Even these Millennium 
Evenings have made their own history. This 
is where we held the first-ever cybercast at 
the White House 

So I want to thank the speakers for build- 
ing on all of this and telling us what we can 
look forward to in the future and for remind- 
ing us that as we unlock age-old mysteries 
and make what we can think more possible 
to do, there are ways to do it that bring us 
together as a society. 

So I would like to begin the questioning, 

f 1 might, with a question to Dr. Lander, 
“¢ scause it bears on a great deal of the work 
we've done 

You talked about how we were 99.9 per- 
cent the same, but how if you looked at how 
many permutations there were in the one- 
tenth of a percent left, we could still be very 
different. I think it’s very interesting—and 
I talk about this all the time—that as we’re 
on the edge of this new millennium and we 
have these evenings and we imagine this fu- 
ture that you have sketched out to us, this 
is what we all like to think about, how excit- 
ing, how wonderful, how unbelievable it can 
be. The biggest threat to that future is how 
many of us on this globe are still in the grip 
of the most primitive of human limitations, 
the fear of the other, people who are dif- 
ferent from us. And we see all over the world, 
from Bosnia and Kosovo to the Middle East, 
to Northern Ireland, to the tribal wars in Af- 
rica, how easily the focus on dif- 
ferences—that one-tenth of one 
what matters can lead first to fear and then 
to hatred and then, ultimately, to dehuman- 
izing people who are different. 


our 
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And it’s very interesting—as someone who 
grew up in the segregated South and lived 
with the whole terrible and, yet, beautiful 
struggle of the civil rights years, to think that 
there were in my hometown people who 
were dehumanizing other people because of 
the one-tenth of cne percent difference be- 
tween them is quite an awesome thing to 
contemplate. 

So I would like to ask you, if you could 
say in ways that would make sense to us, ex- 
plain to us a little bit what is it that makes 
us the same and what is it that makes us 
different? And how could we communicate 
this scientific knowledge to people in a way 
that would diminish the force of racism and 
other bigotry in the world in which we live? 


[Dr. Lander responded to the President’s 
question, and Ellen Lovell, Director, Whit 
House Millennium Council, then led the 
question-and-answer portion of the evening 
One of the questions concerned the legal sta 
tus of privacy rights. | 


The President. Let me just say this. We've 
been working on this, and it’s very important 
to me because I’m a fanatic about this issue. 
I want unlimited scientific discovery, and | 
want unlimited applications. But I think we 
don’t want people to lose their sense of self 
and the fragility of their personhood, here, 
in some sort of assault. So we’ve been work- 
ing on this. 

What you said sounds great, but it’s not 
as easy to do as it sounds. So I think it might 
be helpful, if I could just ask Secretary 
Shalala, who is in charge of one piece of this 
which is our efforts to protect the privacy 
of medical records, just to talk a little bit in 
practical terms about what we’re doing to re 
spond to this young man’s question. 

Donna, would you—there’s a mike. 


[Secretary of Health and Human Services 


Donna E. Shalala noted the relative lack of 


Federal protection of an individual’s health 
information, citing that video rental records 
are more secure. She also said a person’s 
State of residence can make a difference. | 
The President. But let’s deal with two 
hard questions here, real quick—I think this 
is important. Question number one, pretty 
soon if the genome project is brought to fru- 
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ition, according to what Dr. Varmus told me, 
when I spent a day out there, it will become 
normal in some point in the not-too-distant 
future for young mothers to go home with 
their babies from the hospital with a map 
of their genetic future. You may not want 
to know about Alzheimer’s, but you could 
know about things that even if you can’t cure 
you could delay, defer, or minimize. So you 
get that. 

Now, the mother and the father are em- 
ployed by someone, and they provide family 
health insurance. Since private insurance is 
based on a reasonable approximation of 
risk—I don’t agree with the way we finance 
health care in this country; you all know that, 
but that’s a fight I didn’t win here in the 
last 7 years—if it’s based on an assessment 
of risk, what should the insurance company 
have a right to know? And if the insurance 
company doesn’t right to know, 
haven’t you undermined the whole basis of 
privately funded insurance based on risk— 
question one. Question two for you. 

Dr. Cerf. We don’t get to answer that 


oner 


have a 


The President. Yes, | want you to answer 
that, but I want you guys to talk. Question 
two, this is the problem we face in a much 
more grave sense in dealing with the pros- 
pect of cyberterrorism or something. It’s one 


thing for us to write laws that protect privacy 
of records. But you just got through—in an 


swering Omar's question, you were talking 
about how, well, but all these kids are always 
figuring out—well, among the things they're 
figuring out is how to break into various sys- 
tems all the time. So even if we had perfect 
laws, how are we going to protect privacy 
when we’re dealing with all of these creative 
geniuses out there working through the net? 
Respond to those two questions. 


[Dr. Lander answered that insurance compa- 
nies’ right to know depended on whether in- 
surance was about matching rates to risks or 
about sharing risks not chosen. The question- 
and-answer portion of the evening continued 
and included a question from the Internet by 
Danella Bryce in Sydney, Australia, about 
technology's effect on alleviation of growing 
numbers of the disadvantaged in world popu- 
lation. | 
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The President. Can I give—you said that 
we got 6 billion people last night. Half of 
them live on $2 a day; 1.3 billion live on $1 
Those are the numbers behind 
what Ms. Bryce is asking. 


a day or less. 


[ The discussion continued. | 


The President. If I might just interject, 
don’t know the but I’ve 
a lot of time thinking about it. This 
woman, Ms. Bryce, she works, and she’s 
talked about she works in sustainable devel- 


answer to this, 
spent 


opment. A big problem in 
they totally destroy the environment to try 
to deve lop, and then they don’t have anything 
upon which to develop. The biggest proble m 
in our hemisphere is Haiti. If you fly over 
the island Hispaniola, you know when 
you're going from the Dominican Republic 
to Haiti because in all the years when it was 
governed by dictatorships the +y just tore down 
all the trees and—if any of you know any- 
thing about it, know this. 


poor countries, 


The real question is, we used to have cer- 
tain assumptions about development in a 
poor country; that if you wanted ever to build 
a middle class life for a substantial number 
of the people, yet have X amount of electric 
generating capacity, and you had to have Y 
number of roads, and you had to have Z num- 
ber of manufacturing companies, no matter 
what they did to greenhouse gases, and that 
eventually you get around to building schools 
and universal education—and then 30 or 40 
years later you start letting the girls go to 
school with the boys and there is this sort 
of thing that would happen. 

do believe that the question, the real 
question is if you’re running a country like 
this, should you put this sort of infrastructure 
development first? That is assuming you've 
got a base level of electricity necessary to run 
a system. Should you do this first because 
this gives you the possibility to skip a whole 
generation of development that would other- 
wise take 30 years in the economy and in 
education? And I think the answer to that, 
at least, at least, is, maybe. That 
I think is re sally the question that this woman 
is asking. 


is, maybe 


[The discussion continued. | 
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The President. If I could just give you 
one example, because I think this may have 
also relevance for remote, physic ally remote 
areas in America, Appalachia, the Native 
American reservations, things of this kind. 

We were talking before we came in here 
tonight—I was out in northern California the 
weekend before last. And I was talking with 
a lot of people who work for eBay, and they 
were telling me that there are now, in addi- 
tion to the employees of eBay, over 20,000 
people who make a living on eBay, buying 
and selling and trading, and that a fair num- 
ber of these people were actually people who 
once were on welfare, who moved from wel- 
fare to work. That is, from—and presumably 
a lot of them work—didn’t have a lot of for- 
mal education. They had made this jump, 
and a market had been created for them, 
where they lived, that otherwise would be 
alien to their own experience. They wouldn’t 
have been able to go down to the bank and 
get a loan and on and on and on. 

Now, last year we made—and this year we 
will make, through our aid programs in for- 
eign countries—over 2 million microenter- 
prise loans to poor people, to help them start 
their businesses in Africa and Latin America 
and Asia. If you could somehow marry the 
microenterprise concept to setting the infra- 
structure of the Internet out there, I do think 
it’s quite possible that you could skip a gen- 
eration in economic developmeat in a way 
that would reinforce rather than undermine 
the environment 


[The question-and-answer portion of the 
evening continued. | 


The President. Did you say you expected 
the penetration of the Internet to equal that 
of the telephone by 2006? 


[Dr. Cerf confirmed the Internet would equal 
the size of the telephone system by 2006 and, 
thereafter, exceed both telephone and tele- 
vision. | 


The President. | want to get to the genes, 
but I think we should answer that question, 
too. The whole question of whether we're 
going to de velop a digital divide in our coun- 
try, I think, is a very, very serious one. Our 
administration, especially the Vice President, 
when we rewrote the Telecommunications 
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Act, we fought very hard not only to get peo- 
ple to participate in NetDay to hookuy ) every 
classroom and library to the Internet * the 
year 2000—I think we'll get there by the end 
of the year; functionally, we'll be just about 
there—but also, to get the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission to adopt an E-rate 
which would subsidize the cost to poor 
schools and poorer hospitals and poor areas 
and isolated rural areas, so that everyone 
could have access in the schools. 

Now, but the divide won’t be bridged until 
the parents of those children have that in 
their home. So I think we ought to have as 
a goal at least to make access to computer 
technology and to the Internet as universal 
as telephone access is. And I think until we 
achieve that, there will be a digital divide, 
so we ought to try to hasten that day and 
promote whatever. policies we can afford or 
we can achieve to hasten that day, 
ae we do, there will be a digital 

r. Cerf. 1 agree with that. In fact, it’s 
a ra A pe weonal goal of mine is to see, lit- 
erally, Internet everywhere. 

The President. Now, what about the 
gene? That goes to patenting and all that, 
doesn’t it? 


bec >Cause 


divide 


[The discussion and question-and-answet 
portion of the evening continued. The First 
Lady then introduced the outgoing Director 
of the National Institutes of Health, Dr 
Harold E. Varmus. | 


Dr. Varmus. | assume by “outgoing’ 
mean I’m leaving, as opposed to my social 
behavior. [Laughter] 

The President. You mean, 
going head of NIH 
[Laughter] 


you 


as if an out- 
were an oxymoron? 


[Dr. Varmus made brief remarks about the 
role of genetics in cancer research at NIH.) 


The President. Before we go on, I just 
want to say—we sort of glided over this— 
this man has done a magnificent job at the 
NIH for a long time, and I am very grateful. 
We thank you for it, for your service to your 
country. 


[The question-and-answer portion of the 
evening continued. | 
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Ms. Lovell. 1 think you just summed up 
the whole And I’m going to give 
the President the last minute. 

The President. Well, you know, that great 
humorist Ogden Nash once said, “ 
all right, but it’s really gone on too 
[Laughter| And I was thinking that if 
he were here tonight, he 


ey ening. 


Progress 
may be 
long.” 
would have to revise 
his opinion 

This has been an astonishing evening for 
me and for Hillary and I hope for all the 
American people and the peopie throughout 
the world who have been a part of this 

I want to thank you both. I want to just 
leave you with one thought: There are public 
responsibilities involved here, particularly for 
basic research. We have been very successful, 
and never more successful than under the 


7 Cc 7 . ° 
leadership of Dr. Varmus, in getting strong 
bipartisan, nonpartisan support for invest- 
ments in health. And I think that it’s obvious 
that we can all see that as in our self-interest 
and as in the public interest. We want to live 
forever, and we’re getting there. 

But I think it’s quite important also not 
to forget our responsibilities for basic re- 
And one of the 


search in other areas as well. 


things that we will come to know as the inter- 
section of your two disciplines, informatics 
togethe a 
have to study even more closely how 
that we know 
development interacts with changes in the 


then we will 
all this 
about the human body and its 


and genomics, come 


environment 

So other areas of research will be also im- 
portant, into things like global warming and 
climate change and the sustainability of the 
And what I hope we can do 
look 


for the whole re- 


environment 
. } 7 

is to build a broader consensus, 
into the 


as we 
new millennium, 
search enterprise in those areas where it will 
never be productive in the beginning, or 
profitable for people like you, to do the be- 
And 
and then the American entrepreneurial ge- 
nius will take off 


ginning. then we can find these things, 


And so I leave here with a renewed com- 
mitment to trying to help people like you get 
started. We may not understand it, those of 
us in politics, but we have an obligation to 
help you find it. 
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And when the first mouse graduates from 
Princeton, I will invite you both to deliver 
the commencement address. [Laughter] 

Thank you, and good evening. 


NoTE: The White House Millennium Evening 
began at 7:35 p.m. in the East Room at the White 
House. In his remarks, he referred to basketball 
Hall of Famer Wilt Chamberlain; and retired jock- 
ey Willie Shoemaker. The discussion was entitled, 
“Informatics Meets Genomics.” The transcript 
made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary also included the remarks of the First Lady, 
Dr. Cerf, Dr. Lander, Secretary Shalala, Ms. 
Lovell, Dr. Varmus, and the participants in the 
question-and-answer portion of the evening. The 
discussion was cybercast on the Internet. 


Remarks at George Washington 
National Forest, Virginia 
October 13, 1999 


Thank you very much, Peter Pinchot, Sec- 
retary Glickman, Under Secretary Lyons. | 
also want to acknowledge Mike Dombeck, 
the Chief of the Forest Service, and George 
Frampton, the Chair of the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality. 

There are many, many things I'd like to 
say today, but before I begin, there has 
been—there was a development in the news 
today that I need to make a comment on, 
because I believe this is my only opportunity 
to see the press and, through them, to speak 
to the American people. 


Philip Morris Company Admission 


So I would like to just take a moment to 
note that after years of denial and deception, 
the Philip Morris Company has admitted that 
cigarette smoking causes lung cancer and 
other diseases. This formal acknowledge- 
ment comes far too late, but still we must 
all welcome it. It can be the beginning of 
clearing the air. 

It certainly makes clear, as I’ve said for 
years, that the tobacco companies should an- 
swer for their actions in court. They should 
stop marketing their products to children. 
And certainly, they should do much more to 
reduce youth smoking. So this is a good day 
for the cause of public health and our chil- 
dren in America. 
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Forest “Roadless” Areas 


Now, Peter talked about his grandfather 
and Theodore Roosevelt. One of my proud- 
est possessions—some of you know I collect 
old books about America. I just finished read- 
ing a fascinating account by Frances Perkins, 
the first woman to serve in the Cabinet, who 
was President Franklin Roosevelt’s Labor 
Secretary during his entire tenure, about her 
35-year relationship with Roosevelt. One of 
my proudest old American books is a first 
printing of the proceedings of the very first 
Governors’ conference, held at the invitation 
of Theodore Roosevelt in 1908. The subject 
was the conservation of America’s natural re- 
sources. 

In my private dining room at the White 
House I have a picture of Theodore 
Roosevelt and all those Governors, signed by 
all the Governors with whom I served in 
1992, when I was elected President. That 
first Governors’ conference remains one of 
the most important ever held in the White 
House. So much of what we’ve done as a 
nation to conserve our natural resources ex- 
tends from that day. Peter’s grandfather was 
a guiding spirit behind that conference. 

Theodore Roosevelt, himself, said of 
Gifford Pinchot, “If it hadn’t been for him, 
this conference neither would have nor could 
have been called.” Gifford Pinchot used to 
say that we must prefer results to routine. 
I like that a lot. [Laughter] And let me say 
that, in my view, no one illustrates that prin- 
ciple in our public life today better than Mike 
Dombeck, who has done such a remarkable 
job of returning the Forest Service to the 
vision of stewardship on which it was found- 
ed. And I thank you, sir. [Applause] Thank 
you. 

A century ago, when Mr. Pinchot was first 
dreaming up his plan to protect our forests, 
this vista looked very different than what we 
see today. In fact, it was more wasteland than 
forest. According to one eyewitness, and I 
quote, “Weather-white ghosts of trees stood 
on the desolate slopes as a pitiful, battle- 
scarred fragment of the glory that was once 
a virgin forest. Not only were the slopes near- 
ly bare, tanneries and dye plants had 
poisoned the lakes and the mountain 
streams. The deer and black bear and turkey 
nearly were wiped out. The land and water 
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were so thoroughly abused that most people 
thought the area had no value at all.” 

I know that they don’t agree with that now 
because we have so many of the fine local 
officials from this area show up here today. 
I thank them for their presence, and they 

can be proud of what they represent. 

Visionaries like Theodore Roosevelt and 
Gifford Pinchot, the other men and women 
of the Forest Service who have cared for this 
land since 1917, made those dark descrip- 
tions a part of history. Nowadays, hundreds 
of thousands of visitors come here eve ry year 
to hike, swim, bike, hunt, fish, or just to 
breathe the fresh air and take in the beautiful 
sights. The land that once no one wanted is 
now a thriving forest ev eryone can enjoy. 

This kind of land has been important to 
me since I was a boy, where I learned by 
walking the Ozark and Quachita National 
Forests of my home State that national for- 
ests are more than a source of timber, they 
are places of renewal of the human spirit and 
our natural environment. At the dawn of the 
new century we have the opportunity to act 
on behalf of these forests in a way that honors 
the vision of our forebears, Roosevelt and 
Pinchot. 

Within our national forests there are large 


parcels of land that don’t contain roads of 


any kind and, in most cases, never have. 
From the beautiful stretch of the Alleghenies 
that we see here to the old-growth 
canyonlands of Tahoe National Forest, these 
areas represent some of the last, best unpro- 
tected wildlands anywhere in our Nation. 
They offer unparalleled opportunities for 
hikers, hunters, and anglers. They're abso- 
lutely critical to the survival of many endan- 
gered species, as you have just heard. And 
I think it’s worth pointing out they are also 
very often a source of clean and fresh water 
for countless communities. They are, there- 
fore, our treasured inheritance. 

Today we launch one of the largest land 
preservation efforts in America’s history to 
protect these priceless, back-country lands. 
The Forest Service will prepare a detailed 
analysis of how best to preserve our forests’ 
large roadless areas and then present a for- 
mal proposal to do just that. The Forest Serv- 
ice will also determine whether similar pro- 
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tection is warranted for smaller roadless areas 
that have not yet been surveyed. 

Through this action, we will protect more 
than 40 million acres, 20 percent of the total 
forest land in America in the national forests, 
from activities such as new road construction 
which would degrade the land. We will en- 
sure that our grandchildren will be able to 
hike up to this peak, that others like it across 
the country will also offer the same opportu- 
nities. We will assure that when they get to 
the top they'll be able to look out on valleys 
like this, just as beautiful then as they are 
now. 

We will live up to the challenge Theodore 
Roosevelt laid down a century ago to leave 
this land even a better land for our descend- 
ants than it is for us. 

It is very important to point out that we 
are not trying to turn the national forests into 
museums. Even as we strengthen protec- 
tions, the majority of our forests will continue 
to be responsibly managed for sustainable 
timber production and other activities. We 
are, once again, determined to prove that en- 
vironmental protection and economic growth 
can and must go hand in hand. 

Let me give you an example, because I’ve 
seen a lot of people already saying a lot of 
terrible things about what I’m doing today 
and how it is going to end the world as we 
know it. [Laughter] This initiative should 
have almost no effect on timber supply. Only 
5 percent of our country’s timber comes from 
the national forests. Less than 5 percent of 
the national forests’ timber is now being cut 
in roadless areas. We can easily: adjust our 
Federal timber program to replace 5 percent 
of 5 percent, but we can never replace what 
we might destroy if we don’t protect these 
40 million acres. 

As the previous speaker said, today’s action 
is the latest step taken under the administra- 
tion of Vice President Gore and me to ex- 
pand our children’s natural treasures. Over 
the past 62 years, we’ve protected millions 
of acres, from the Yellowstone to the Ever- 
glades, from the ancient redwoods of Head- 
waters to the red rock canyons of Utah. 
We're working now to save New Mexico’s 
spectacular Baca Ranch. 

As Secretary Babbitt has said many times, 
our administration has now protected more 
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land than any in the history of the country 
except Franklin and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


those of 


I have also proposed an unprecedented $1 
billion lands legacy initiative, with permanent 
funding over the years to guarantee for the 
first time ever a continuing fund for pro- 
tecting and restoring precious lands across 
America. This initiative represents the largest 
investment in protecting our green and open 
President Theodore Roosevelt 
set our Nation on this path nearly a century 
ago. It would allow us to save Civil War bat- 
tlefields, remote stretches of the historic 
Lewis and Clark Trail, nearly half a million 
acres in California desert parks and wilder- 
areas. It will also allow us to meet the 
stewardship challenges of the new century 
by helping communities save small but sa- 
cred spaces closer to home. 

Unfortunately, 
on walking 


spaces since 


ness 


this Congress seems intent 
away from this opportunity. 
They're trying to slash lands legacy funding 
by a full two-thirds this year alone. with no 
action at all to ensure permanent funding in 
the years ahead. This is not an isolated case, 
unfortunately. Once again, the leaders of the 
Republican majority are polluting our spend- 
ing bills with special-interest riders that 
would promote overcutting in our forests, 
allow mining companies to dump more toxic 
waste on public land, and give a huge wind- 
fall to companies producing oil on Federal 
lands. I have vetoed such bills before because 
they were loaded up with anti-environmental 
riders. If necessé iry, I will do so again. 

So, as Congress comple tes its work on the 
Interior bill, again I ask the leadership to 
send me a clean bill that adequately funds 
the lands legacy initiative and other prior- 
ities. But let me be clear: If the Interior bill 
lands on my desk looking like it does now, 
I will give it a good environmental response. 
I will send it straight back to the recycling 
bin. [Laughter] 

Ever since that first Governors’ conference 
back in 1908, conservation has been a cause 
important enough to Americans to transcend 
party lines. I hope, somehow, we can make 
it a bipartisan, even a nonpartisan, issue 
again. Theodore Roosevelt was a great Re- 
publican President. Franklin Roosevelt was 
a great Democratic President. President 
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Nixon signed a bill creating the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. Over and over 
again in the last 7 years in which I have had 
the honor to serve as President, I have 
worked with people who were both Demo- 
crats and Republicans on conservation issues. 

Again I have the feeling that this is not 
a partisan issue anywhere but Washington, 
DC, and perhaps in a few other places 
throughout the country. We can’t afford that. 

When I was a boy growing up in my home- 
town, it was in a national park, and I could 
never be in the downtown of my hometown, 
which was a big city by Arkansas standards, 
35,000 people—that even if you were any- 
where downtown, you weren’t more than 5 
minutes walk from the woods. 

I know what this can mean to our children 
and our future. When I was Governor, I was 
proud that, after leaving office after 12 years, 
we had—a higher percentage of our land in 
Arkansas was timberland than it was on the 
day that I took office, for the first time. And 
we always did this across party lines. No State 
was more active in using the Nature Conser- 

vancy to buy land and set it aside, and we 
always did it across party lines. 

When people walk through these woods 
and run into one another, they may talk a 
lot of things, but I'll bet you very few of them 
say, “are you a Re publican or a Democrat?” 
I'll bet you've never asked anybody that on 
a mountain trail. 

We want this for our children forever. And 
it is important that we set a good example. 
Earlier, Mr. Pinchot talked about the dete- 
rioration of the rain forests and the loss of 
biodiversity around the globe. If we want to 
help other people meet those challenges and 
the even larger challenge of climate change, 
we have to set a good example. We have the 
wealth and security to do it. We also have 
no excuse, because now we have the sci- 
entific knowledge and the technical means 
to grow the economy while we improve the 
environment. 

It is no longer necessary to grow a modern 
economy by destroying nner resources and 
putting more greenhouse gases into the at- 
mosphere. In fact, we can create more jobs 
by following a responsible path to sustainable 
development. 
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So I hope this day will be important not 
only for our forestlands but the preservation 
of fresh water and biodiversity and rec- 
reational opportunities. I hope it will be the 
first step in America resuming a path of re- 
sponsible leadership toward the environ- 
mental future we will increasingly share with 
our neighbors all across the globe. And I 
hope all of you will always be very proud 
of the role you have played in this special 
day. 

Thank you very much. 


Norte: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. at Red- 
dish Knob Overlook. In his remarks, be referred 
to Peter Pinchot, environmental consultant, Pin- 
chot Institute for Conservation, and grandson of 
Gifford Pinchot, the first Chief of the Forest Sen 

ice 


Memorandum on Protection of 
Forest “Roadless” Areas 
October 13, 1999 


Memorandum for the Secretary of 
Agriculture 

Subject: Protection of Forest “Roadless” 
Areas 

At the start of this century, President 
Theodore Roosevelt dedicated this Nation to 
the conservation of natural resources—our 
land, our water, our wildlife, and all the other 
precious gifts nature had bestowed upon us. 
One of America’s great central tasks, he de- 
clared, is “leaving this land even a better land 
for our descendants than it is for us.” 

In pursuit of that goal, President Roosevelt 
established new protections for millions upon 
millions of acres across America. His remark- 
able legacy includes 5 national parks, 18 na- 
tional monuments, and dozens of wildlife ref- 
uges. Among his most notable conservation 
achievements were the consolidation of 65 
million acres of Federal forest reserves into 
the National Forest System, and the creation 
of the United States Forest Service to ensure 
wise stewardship of these lands for future 
generations. In this effort, he was guided by 
Gifford Pinchot, the first Chief of the Forest 
Service and a founder of America’s conserva- 
tion movement. 

Today, the National Forest System has 
grown to 192 million acres of forests and 
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grasslands in 46 States and territories. These 
lands provide a broad array of benefits to the 
American people. They support rural indus- 
tries, sustain fish and wildlife, generate 
drinking water for 60 million Americans, and 
provide important recreation opportunities 
to an increasingly urban population. 

Over the years, unfortunately, our Nation 
has not always honored President Roosevelt’s 
vision. Too often, we have favored resource 
extraction over conservation, degrading our 
forests and the critical natural values they 
sustain. As the consequences of these actions 
have become more apparent, the American 
people have expressed growing concern and 
have called on us to restore balance to their 
forests. 

My Administration has made significant 
strides in improving the management of our 
Federal forestlands. Beginning with the 
adoption of a comprehensive, science-based 
forest plan for the Pacific Northwest, we 
have sought to strengthen protections for 
wildlife, water quality, and other vital eco- 


logical values, while ensuring a steady, sus- 
tainable supply of timber and other commod- 
ities to support stable rural economies. The 
new forest planning regulation proposed last 
month represents another major step in that 
direction. 


It is time now, I believe, to address our 
next challenge—the fate of those lands with- 
in the National Forest System that remain 
largely untouched by human intervention. 

A principal defining characteristic of these 
lands is that they do not have, and in most 
cases never have had, roads across them. We 
know from earlier inventories that there are 
more than 40 million acres of “roadless” area 
within the National Forest System, generally 
in parcels of 5,000 acres or more. A tem- 
porary moratorium on road building in most 
of these areas has allowed us time to assess 
their ecological, economic, and social values 
and to evaluate long-term options for their 
management 

In weighing the future of these lands, we 
are presented with a unique historic oppor- 
tunity. From the Appalachian Mountains to 
the Sierra Nevada, these are some of the last, 
best unprotected wildlands in America. They 
are vital havens for wildlife—indeed, some 
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are absolutely critical to the survival of en- 
dangered species. They are a source of clean, 
fresh water for countless communities. They 
offer unparalleled opportunities for hikers, 
campers, hunters, anglers, and others to ex- 
perience unspoiled nature. In short, these 
lands bestow upon us unique and irreplace- 


able benefits. They are a treasured inherit- 


ance—enduring remnants of an 
untrammeled wilderness that once stretched 
from ocean to ocean. 

Accordingly, I have determined that it is 
in the best interest of our Nation, and of fu- 
ture generations, to provide strong and last- 
ing protection for these forests, and I am di- 
recting you to initiate administrative pro- 
ceedings to that end. 

Specifically, I direct the Forest Service to 
develop, and propose for public comment, 
regulations to provide appropriate long-term 
protection for most or all of these currently 


inventoried 


“roadless” areas, and to deter- 
mine whether such protection is warranted 
“roadless” areas not yet 
inventoried. The public, and all interested 
parties, should have the opportunity to re- 
view and comment on the proposed regula- 
tions. In the final regulations, the nature and 
degree of protections afforded should reflect 
the best available science and a careful con- 


for any smaller 


sideration of the full range of ecological, eco- 
nomic, and social values inherent in these 
lands 

I commend you, along with the Undersec- 
retary for Natural Resources and the Envi- 
ronment, Jim Lyons, the Chief of the Forest 
Service, Michael Dombeck, and the entire 
Forest Service for your leadership in 
strengthening and modernizing the manage- 
ment of our Federal forests—lands held by 
us in trust for all Americans and for future 
generations. With the new effort we launch 
today, we can feel confident that we have 
helped to fulfill and extend the conservation 
legacy of Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, and to ensure that the 21st century 
is indeed a new century for America’s forests. 


William J. Clinton 
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Statement on Floods and Mudslides 
in Mexico 


October 13, 1999 


On behalf of the American people, I want 
to express our deepest condolences to the 
families of those who have lost their lives and 
homes in the devastating floods and 
mudslides in Mexico, which have taken hun- 
dreds of lives and left tens of thousands of 
people homeless. It was less than a month 
ago that Hurricane Floyd brought flooding 
to the States along our own East Coast, re- 
minding us of the pain such tragedies can 
bring and of the importance of neighbor 
helping neighbor in times of crisis. In the 
days ahead, our thoughts and prayers will be 
with our good friends, the people of Mexico, 
as they work to rebuild from these terrible 
tragedies. As a people and a Government, 
we stand ready to help in any way we can. 


Statement on the Conclusion of the 
Independent Counsel’s Investigation 
of Secretary of the Interior 

Bruce Babbitt 


October 13, 1999 


I am very pleased by today’s announce- 
ment concerning Interior Secretary Bruce 
Babbitt. As I said at the beginning of this 
inquiry, Bruce Babbitt is a man of the highest 
integrity, and I was convinced that he would 
be vindicated. Secretary Babbitt’s record of 
superb stewardship of our Nation’s lands 
speaks for itself, and I look forward to his 
continuing service to our country, its people, 
and its extraordinary God-giv en resources. 


Statement on Hate Crimes 
Legislation 
October 13, 1999 


It has been a year since the murder of 
Matthew Shepard, and 2 years since I first 
proposed to strengthen the Nation’s hate 
crime laws. During this time, hundreds of 
Americans have been injured or killed, sim- 
ply because of who they are. In response to 
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this epidemic of violence, people around the 
country have joined me in calling on Con- 
gress to pass this important legislation. 

Earlier this year, the Senate passed my leg- 
islation, which, if enacted, would strengthen 
current law by making it easier to prosecute 
crimes based on race, color, religion, and na- 
tional origin and by expanding coverage to 
include crimes based on sexual orientation, 
gender, and disability. 

Congress has the opportunity to complete 
work on that legislation and to send it to me 
for signature. I call on Congress to do the 
right thing and enact hate crime legislation 
before the end of this session. The Nation 
cannot afford to wait. 


Statement on the Military 
Coup d’Etat in Pakistan 


October 13, 1999 


The events in Pakistan this week represent 
another setback to Pakistani democracy 
Pakistan’s interests would be served by a 
prompt return to civilian rule and restoration 
of the democratic process. I urge that Paki- 
stan move quickly in that direction. 

I am sending my Ambassador back to 
Islamabad to underscore my view directly to 
the military authorities and to hear their in- 
tentions. I will also be consulting closely with 
all concerned nations about 
peace and stability in South Asia. 


maintaining 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on 
Telecommunications 
Payments to Cuba 


October 13, 1999 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 1705(e)(6) of the 
Cuban Democracy Act of 1992, 22 U.S.C. 
6004(e)(6), as amended by section 102(g) of 
the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solid: arity 
(LIBERTAD) Act of 1996, Public Law 104— 
114, 110 Stat. 785, I transmit herewith a 
semiannual report “detailing payments made 


202: 
to Cuba. . . as a result of the provision of 
telecommunications services” pursuant to 
Department of the Treasury specific licenses. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 13, 1999. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Food Aid Convention 1999 With 


Documentation 


October 13, 1999 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Food Aid Convention 1999, 
which was open for signature at the United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, from May 
1 through June 30, 1999. The Convention 
was signed by the United States June 16, 
1999. I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report of the Department of 
State with respect to the Convention. 

The Food Aid Convention 1999 replaces 
the Food Aid Convention 1995. Donor mem- 
bers continue to make minimum annual 
commitments that can be expressed either 
in the quantity or, under the new Conven- 
tion, the value of the food aid they will pro- 
vide to developing countries. 

As the United States has done in the past, 
it is participating provisionally in the Food 
Aid Committee. The Committee granted the 
United States (and other countries) a 1-year 
extension of time, until June 30, 2000, in 
which to deposit its instrument of ratification. 

It is my hope that the Senate will give 
prompt and favorable consideration to this 
Convention, and give its advice and consent 
to ratification by the United States at the ear- 
liest possible date. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
October 13, 1999. 
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Remarks on Senate Action on the 
Comprehensive Nuclear-Test-Ban 
Treaty and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

October 13, 1999 


The President. Good evening. I am very 
disappointed that the United States Senate 
voted not to ratify the Comprehensive Nu- 
clear-Test-Ban Treaty. This agreement is 
critical to protecting the American people 
from the dangers of nuclear war. It is, there- 
fore, well worth fighting for. 
you, the fight is far from over. 

I want to say to our citizens, and to people 
all around the world, that the United States 
will stay true to our tradition of global leader- 
ship against the spread of weapons of mass 
destruction. The Senate has taken us on a 
But America eventually always re- 
turns to the main road, and we will do so 
again. When all is said and done, the United 
States will ratify the test ban treaty. 

Opponents of the treaty have offered no 
alternative, no other means of keeping coun- 
tries around the world from developing nu- 


And I assure 


detour. 


clear arsenals and threatening our security. 
So we have to press on and do the right thing 
for our children’s future. 

We will press on to strengthen the world- 


wide consensus in favor of the treaty. The 
United States will continue, under my Presi- 
dency, the policy we have observed since 
1992 of not conducting nuclear tests. Russia, 
China, Britain, and France have joined us 
in this moratorium. Britain and France have 
done the sensible thing and ratified this trea- 
ty. I hope not only they, but also Russia, 
China, will all, along with other countries, 
continue to refrain from nuclear testing. 

I also encourage, strongly, countries that 
have not yet signed or ratified this treaty to 
do so. And I will continue to press the case 
that this treaty is in the interest of the Amer- 
ican people 

The test ban treaty will restrict the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons worldwide at a 
time when America has an overwhelming 
military and technological advantage. It will 
give us the tools to strengthen our security, 
including the global network of sensors to 
detect nuclear tests, the opportunity to de- 
mand onsite inspections, and the means to 
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mobilize the world against potential violators. 
All these things, the Republican majority in 
the Senate would gladly give away. 

The Senators who voted against the treaty 
did more than disregard these benefits. They 
turned aside the, best advice—let me say this 
again—they turned aside the best advice of 
our top military leaders, including the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and four of 
his predecessors. They ignored the conclu- 
sion of 32 Nobel Prize winners in physics, 
and many other leading scientists, including 
the heads of our nuclear laboratories, that 
we can maintain a strong nuclear force with- 
out testing. 

They clearly disregarded the views of the 
American people who have consistently and 
strongly supported this treaty ever since it 
was first pursued by Presidents Eisenhower 
and Kennedy. The ‘American people do not 
want to see unnecessary nuclear tests here 
or anywhere around the world. 

I know that some Senate Republicans fa- 
vored this treaty. I know others had honest 
questions but simply didn’t have enough time 
for thorough answers. I know that many 
would have supported this treaty had they 
been free to vote their conscience and if they 
had been able to do what we always do with 
such treaties, which is to add certain safe- 
guards, certain understandings that protect 
America’s interest and make clear the mean- 
ing of the words. 

Unfortunately, the Senate majority made 
sure that no such safeguards could be ap- 
pended. Many who had questions about the 
treaty worked hard to postpone the vote be- 
cause they knew a defeat would be damaging 
to America’s interest and to our role in lead- 
ing the world away from nonproliferation. 
But for others, we all know that foreign pol- 
icy, national security policy has become just 
like every domestic issue—politics, pure and 
simple. 

For 2 years, the opponents of this treaty 
in the Senate refused to hold a single hear- 
ing. Then they offered a take-or-leave-it deal: 
to decide this crucial security issue in a week, 
with just 3 days of hearings and 24 hours 
of debate. They rejected my request to delay 
the vote and permit a serious process so that 
all the questions could be evaluated. Even 
worse, many Republican Senators apparently 
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committed to oppose this treaty before there 
was an agreement to bring it up, before they 
ever heard a single witness or understood the 
issues. Never before has a serious tre aty in- 
volving nuclear weapons been handled 

such a reckless and ultimately partisan way. 

The Senate has a solemn responsibility 
under our Constitution to advise and consent 
in matters involving treaties. The Senate has 
simply not fulfilled that responsibility here 
This issue should be beyond politics, because 
the stakes are so high. We have a funda- 
mental responsibility to do everything we can 
to limit the spread of nuclear weapons and 
the chance of nuclear war. We must decide 
whether we're going to meet it. 

Will we ratify an agreement that can keep 
Russia and China from testing and devel- 
oping new, more sophisticated advanced 
weapons; an agreement that could heip con- 
strain nuclear weapons programs in India, 
Pakistan, and elsewhere, at a time of tremen- 
dous volatility, especially on the Indian sub- 
continent? For now, the Senate has said, no. 

But I am sending a different message. We 
want to limit the nuclear threat. We want 
to bring the test ban treaty into force. 

I am profoundly grate ful to the Senate 
proponents of this treaty, including the brave 
Republicans who stood with us, Sow their de- 
termination and their leadership. I am grate- 
ful to all those advocates for arms control 
and national security and all the religious 
leaders who have joined us in this struggle. 

The test ban treaty is strongly in America’s 
interest. It is still on the Senate calendar. It 
will not go away. It must not go away. I be- 
lieve that if we have a fair and thorough hear- 


ing process, the overwhelming majority of 


the American people will still agree with us 
that this treaty is in our interest. I believe 
in the wisdom of the American people, and 
I am confident that in the end, it will prevail. 

Q. Mr. President, when you say the fight 
is far from over, sir, do you mean that you 
expect this treaty to be brought up again dur- 
ing your term in office? 

The President. 1 mean, I think that—we 
could have had a regular hearing process in 
which the serious issues that need to be dis- 
cussed would have been discussed, and in 
which, as the Senate leaders both agreed yes- 
terday when they thought there was an 


agreement and they shook hands on an 
agreement, would have resulted in next year 
being devoted to considering the treaty, deal- 
ing with its merits, and then, barring extraor- 
dinary circumstances, would have put off a 
vote until the following year. 

By their actions today the Republican ma- 
jority has said they want us to continue to 
discuss and debate this. They weren’t inter- 
ested in the safeguards; they weren't inter- 
ested in a serious debate; they weren't inter- 
ested in a serious process. So they could have 
put this on a track to be considered in an 
appropriate way, which I strongly supported. 
They decided otherwise. 

And we, therefore, have to make it clear, 
those of us who agree, that it is crazy for 
America to walk away from Britain and 
France, 11 of our NATO Allies, the heads 
of our nuclear labs, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
32 Nobel laureates, and the whole world, 
having depended on us for all these decades, 
to lead the fight for nonproliferation. There- 
fore, we have to keep this issue alive and 
continue to argue it in the strongest and most 
forceful terms. 

I wish we could have had a responsible 
alternative. I worked until the 11th hour to 
achieve it. This was a political deal. And I 
hope it will get the treatment from the Amer- 
ican people it richly deserves. 

Thank you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 8:37 p.m. outside 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Remarks at a Democratic 
Leadership Council Gala 


October 13, 1999 


Thank you. Let me say, first, it’s good to 
be back. I want to thank Al From and Senator 
Joe Lieberman. And I have seen Senator 
Robb and Senator Breaux. I understand Sen- 
ator Landrieu is here. I saw Cal Dooley, and 
I know there are some other Members of 
the House here. My former Chief of Staff 
and Envoy to Latin America, Mack McLarty, 
is here. I saw Harris Wofford, who has done 
a magnificent job with our national service 
program. And I know there are a lot of others 
here. 
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But I want to say something about Sam 
Fried, the gentleman who introduced me. 
First of all, he gave a good speech, didn’t 
he? I mean, he’s got a great gift in capturing 
our vision. And he also did the nicest thing 
imaginable; he said how much he liked my 
phrase about putting a human face on the 
global economy, which I use three times a 
day. He didn’t tell you the truth. He gave 
me that phrase, Sam Fried. So he could ei- 
ther be a speechwriter or a Senate candidate 
from Ohio or anyplace else he wants to run. 
But I think we need to recruit people from 
the private sector to run for office with the 
DLC message. And thank you, my long time 
friend. 

This conference is designed to talk about 
trade in the global economy in the informa- 
tion society. And I want to talk about that 
tonight..But I want to try to put it into some 
sort of context. 

I began a conversation with many of you, 
and led by and prodded by Al From, 15 years 
ago now. Tonight we know some things about 
the Third Way and about our credo of oppor- 
tunity for all, responsibility from all, and a 
community of all Americans. We know some 
things tonight about that that we only be- 
lieved 15 years ago. We know that if this 
credo is translated into meaningful ideas and 
real policies, that it’s not only good politics; 
it’s very good for America. 

In 1992, when Al Gore and I went before 
the American people, we made an argument. 
And that’s all it was; it was an argument. We 
said, “We want to put people first. We want 
a country that’s run by opportunity, responsi- 
bility, and community. We want a new eco- 
nomic policy. We want a new crime policy. 
We want a new welfare policy. We want a 
new environmental policy. We want a new 
foreign policy. We want to make America 
strong, America united, America a respon- 
sible partner and leader for peace and pros- 
perity and security in the world.” And it was 
just an argument. Thank goodness it was a 
good enough argument, under the cir- 
cumstances, to win the election, thanks to 
an awful lot of you. 

Tonight, it is not an argument anymore. 
We took those ideas—we took the specific 
commitments of policy; we implemented 
them. We did what we said we would do in 
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our very specific campaign—and I've got to 
say something parenthetically, because I owe 
this to a lot of you in the DLC. I’ve always 
believed ideas matter. But when I ran for 
President, I violated all the conventional wis- 
dom. We made more specific commitments 
on more issues than any candidate ever had 
who was a nominee of a major party. And 
a scholar of the Presidency, Thomas Patter- 
son, said that we had kept a higher percent- 
age of those commitments, even though we 
made a larger number of them, than any of 
the previous five Presidents. 

And what really mattered to me is, when 
I went back to New Hampshire in February 
of this year, on the seventh anniversary of 
the New Hampshire primary, people there 
who pay attention to what you say, because 
you have to ask every individual 14 times for 
his or her vote, or you can’t play there—and 
I love the place; you know, it was like running 
back home—but person after person after 
person came up to me on the street that day, 
not at the Democratic Party event at night, 
on the street, and said, “Mr. President, it’s 
a good thing we’ve got an”—they had an un- 
employment rate of below 242 percent—they 
said, “Things are good here, but the thing 
we really appreciate is, you did what you said 
you would do.” 

It would not have been possible if I had 
not been part of the DLC. It would not have 
been possible if we hadn’t thought through 
in advance what it was we wanted to do, if 
we hadn't gone from an identification of our 
guiding values to an analysis of the situation, 
to a description of what we wanted to 
achieve, to a strategy, to specific tactics. This 
organization made that possible. 

So let me say, first of all, it’s not an argu- 
ment anymore. The results are in. We have 
the lowest unemployment rate in 29 years, 
the lowest welfare rolls in 30 years, the lowest 
crime rates in 26 years, the lowest poverty 
rates in 20 years, the first back-to-back budg- 
et surpluses in 42 years, the highest home- 
ownership in history, the longest peacetime 
expansion in history. It is not an argument 
any more; it works, ‘and you should be proud 
of that. 

The other thing I want to say is, a lot of 
our specific ideas have worked. The Vice 
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President’s leadership in reinventing govern- 
ment has given us the smallest Federal estab- 
lishment since 1962, even though the most 
active executive initiatives in memory. 

We have proved you could grow the econ- 
omy and protect the environment. I went 
down to Virginia today to a national forest 
and announced that we were going to close 
40 million acres of the nearly 200 million 
acres of national forest to roadbuilding, to 
preserve water quality and biodiversity and 
recreational quality. 

We have proved that you can empower 
poor people to make the most of their own 
lives, with the earned-income tax credit, the 
empowerment zone program, the commu- 
nity development financial institutions, and 
now the new markets initiative. 

AmeriCorps, which was a DLC idea— 
national service—has now enlisted over 
100,000 young people in the service of our 
country at the community level in 5 years, 
a goal that took the Peace Corps 20 years 
to reach. 

We also supported the Brady bill. We sup- 
ported the family and medical leave law, two 
bills vetoed in the previous administration. 
And all of the objections to them turned out 
to be wrong. 

So I say to you, you can be proud of that. 
We pursued an aggressive policy to become 
engaged in the rest of the world, to recognize 
that we live in an interdependent world in 
which we ought to lead. And whether it has 
been pursuing peace from the Balkans to the 
Middle East to Northern Ireland; to building 
self-capacity to prevent hardship through the 
Africa Crisis Response Initiative to give the 
African nations the capacity to prevent future 
Rwandas; to developing economic capacities 
in poor countries; to our efforts to combat 


terrorism and the spread of the weapons of 


mass destruction, we have made progress. 
And I thank you all for that. 

Now, by contrast, it is interesting to me 
to watch the debate in the present election, 
which I’m not a part of, and to see how peo- 
ple try to say, “Well, maybe there can be 
a new Republican Party like there is a new 
Democratic Party.” Remember this: They're 
like we were in '92; it’s just an argument. 

The Democratic Party—a heavy majority 
of the Democratic Party has come together 
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to move forward. But their party still is over- 
whelmingly, including all those people 
they've got running for President—they sup- 
ported that tax cut, which would have com- 
pletely undermined our ability to save Social 
Security and Medicare and get this country 
out of debt over the next 15 years, and which 
they said they could pay for, even though 
now they admit they can’t even pay for the 
money they've already spent this year. They 
all stuck with the NRA, and the Republican 
congressional leadership, when we tried to 
close the gun show loophole, after we proved 
that background checks do not undermine 
people’s legitimate hunting and sporting in- 
terests. They're over there opposing the hate 
crimes legislation in the face of painful evi- 
dence that we are still in the grip of bigotry. 
They're not for the “Employment Non-Dis- 
crimination Act.” 

We see that on so many other issues. On 
education, we're for high standards, no social 
promotion, making failing schools turn 
around or close down, and thousands of char- 
ter schools. They’re still hawking vouchers, 
even though we know the Federal Govern- 
ment only provides 7 percent of the total 
educational expenditures in the first place. 
On health care, they're out there all against 
the Patients’ Bill of Rights, even though their 
own Members, who were doctors, in the 
House of Representatives couldn’t bear the 
position that the party had taken. 

So I would say to you, I’m proud of where 
we are. I’m proud of where the Democrats 
are. I’m proud of where our party has gone. 
And I still believe that when it comes to de- 
fining the future, the American public will 
be with the new Democratic Party instead 
of the right wing of the Republican Party 
which is driving their agenda. 

And we saw it again tonight when they re- 
jected on a party-line vote the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty, after it had been rati- 
fied by 11 of our NATO Allies, including 
Britain and France, nuclear powers, en- 
dorsed by the President and four former 
Chiefs of Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
32 Nobel laureate physicists, the heads of our 
own nuclear weapons labs. They basically 
said, “Don’t bother me with that. I just don’t 
think it’s good.” And it now has come out, 
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of course, that there was a partisan commit- 
ment to vote against the treaty by more than 
enough to defeat it before it was ever brought 
up and anybody ever heard the first argu- 
ment. 

We are trying to work with Republicans, 
independents, and Democrats to move this 
country forward. That is the difference in the 
new Democratic Party. And we are still con- 
fronting a level of extremism and partisan- 
ship which is truly chilling for the long-term 
interests of America. 

But tonight I ask you not to think about 
our differences with the Republicans but to 
think about the one remaining issue on which 
we have not forged a consensus within our 


party. And that is how we’re going to respond 


to globalization, to the global economy, the 
information age, and the whole nature of how 
we relate to other countries in terms of eco- 
nomics, the environment, and trade. 

For all of our changes, we had over- 
whelming majorities of both parties in both 
Houses voted for the Balanced Budget Act, 
overwhelming majorities of our party in both 
Houses voted for welfare reform. We are still 
not of one mind, and we do not have a con- 
sensus on the way forward with trade. So to- 
night I would like to talk to you about what 
I think we should do and where I think we 
should be, not only because I think we have 
serious responsibilities to the rest of the 
world but because we know that, until the 
Asian financial crisis, 30 percent of our 
growth in this marvelous expansion came 
from the expansion of trade and the opportu- 
nities that we found there. 

I believe a strong, properly constructed 
global trading system is good for all the na- 
tions of the world. I know it’s good for Amer- 
ica because of the evidence of what has hap- 
pened here. Today, the worst of the global 
financial crisis is behind us, and I think the 
time has come to take an important step for- 
ward. I believe we can make our economy 
even stronger and make open trade an even 
greater force for peace and prosperity in the 
new century. 

I know some believe that isolating our- 
selves from the world will shield us from the 
forces of change that are causing so much 
disruption, so much instability, and so much 
inequality. I understand why they fear it, but 
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I disagree that they can hide from it. America 
can only seize the problems of the new cen- 
tury if we shoulder our responsibility to lead 
to a responsible system of worldwide trade. 

If we fulfill that responsibility, if we lead 
boldly and resolutely, pairing solid principles 
with concrete proposals, we can fulfill our 
promise in the global economy and help 
other people as well. We can create for bil- 
lions of people the conditions that allow them 
to work and live and raise their families in 
dignity, and I might add, we can give those 
nations the kind of greater prosperity nec- 
essary to have more responsible environ- 
mental and public health policies. We can 
expand the circle of opportunity, share the 
promise of prosperity more widely than ever, 
and in so doing also help to bring down walls 
of oppression in other countries. We can, in 
short, put a human face on the global econ- 
omy. 

How are we going to do it, and how are 
we going to begin? In a little more than a 
month’s time, in Seattle, Washington, our 
Nation will host a gathering of leaders from 
government, business, labor, and civil soci- 
ety. That meeting of the World Trade Orga- 
nization will launch a new round of global 
trade talks that I called for in my State of 
the Union Address last January. 

We've had eight such rounds in the last 
50 years, helping trade to grow fifteen-fold 
worldwide. It’s no coincidence that this pe- 
riod has seen the most rapid sustained eco- 
nomic growth ever recorded. Every trade 
round in this half-century has served to ex- 
pand frontiers of opportunity, to expand the 
circle of prosperity and the rule of law and 
the spread of peace. I want the round we 
launch in Seattle to do the same. 

But I also want it to be a new kind of trade 
round for a new century, a round that is 
about jobs and development, a round about 
broadly shared prosperity, about improving 
the quality of life and work around the world. 
I want to ensure that the global trading sys- 
tem of the 21st century honors our values 
and meets our goals. 

Of course, different nations will bring dif- 
ferent perspectives and different interests. 
To reach a truly global agreement, of course, 
we've got to work together in good faith. 
America will do its part. 
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Tonight I want to set out our age nda for 
Seattle and the ways we intend to expand 
opportunity from the world’s oldest business, 
farming, to its newest, electronic commerce. 

First, we want to ensure that in this round 
agriculture is treated as fairly as other sectors 
in the global economy. That’s long overdue. 
In America, farmers are the lifeblood of our 
land, as they are in so many other places. 
They help to fuel our unprecedented | 9ros- 
perity. Unfortunately, too few of our 2 T's 
are reaping the bounty they themselves have 
sown. Flood and drought and crop disease, 
as well as the financial crisis in Asia, have 
threatened the livelihoods not only of many 
farmers but of some entire farm commu- 
nities. 

Every American has a stake in the strength 
of agriculture. So let’s be clear: One way we 
can revive the rural economy in America is 
to open markets abroad. The family farmer 

America finds trade not an abstraction. It 
is mg to the bottom line and to their sur- 
vival. 

America is the largest exporter of agricul- 
tural products in the world. One in every 
three acres planted here is growing food for 
abroad. Five years ago, during the last trade 
round, we joined with our trading partners 
to put agriculture on the WTO's agenda. In 
Seattle, we should move forward fairly but 
aggressiv ely to expand our opportunitie s for 
farmers and ranchers. 

We must eliminate export subsidies. All 
farmers deserve a chance to compete on the 
quality of their goods, not against the size 
of other countries’ Government grants. In 
the European Union, fully half of the overall 
budget is spent on agricultural subsidies. The 
EU accounts for 85 percent of the world’s 
farm export subsidies—85 percent. This 
stacks the deck against farmers from Arkan- 
sas to Argentina to Africa. In Seattle, we'll 
work to end this unfair advantage and level 
the playing field. 


At the same time, we have to lower tariff 


barriers. Tariffs remain much too high, and 
on average, they're 5 times higher abroad 
than they are in America. And we must work 
to reduce the domestic supports that distort 
trade by paying farmers to overproduce and 
drive prices down. These steps will help 
farmers to produce the vast and varied vari- 
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ety of food for the best possible prices. The 
benefits will accrue not just to them but to 
the global fight against hunger and malnutri- 
tion. : 

We should also see that the promise of 
biotechnology is realized by consumers, as 
well as producers, and the environment, en- 
suring that the safety of our food will be guar- 
anteed with science-based and transparent 
domestic regulation and maintaining market 
access based on that sound science. 

Second, we can lift living standards world- 
wide if we level the playing field for goods 
and services. Manufacturing remains a pow- 
erful engine of our own economic growth; 
it generates nearly a fifth of our GDP and 
two-thirds of our exports. It employs more 
than 18 million Americans in good jobs. This 
sector has grown since 1992, accelerated 
greatly by expanded trade, boosted by agree- 
ments made at previous trade rounds. If the 
Asian crisis has hurt our manufacturers—and 
it certainly has—it’s because expanded trade 
is vital to their economic a and it will 
re main so. 

Since 1948, we have cut major industrial 
nations’ tariffs on manufactured goods by 90 
percent. Where they remain too high, we can 
do better, beginning in Seattle where we'll 
join other nations in pressing to lower bar- 
riers even further, some entirely and imme- 
diately. 

Eight key industries, from an environ- 
mental technology to medical instruments to 
chemicals to toys, stand ready to take this 
step now. They account for nearly a wg 
of our exports. So let’s take that step < 
Seattle and set ambitious goals for he 
manufacturing sectors. 

And there’s one special aim we should 
achieve at Seattle: We should follow the lead 
of Korea and Hungary and work together on 
an agreement to promote transparent proce- 
dures and discourage corruption in the $3.1 
trillion government procurement market 
worldwide. 

We should set equally ambitious goals for 
services. Trade is no longer just agricultural 
and manufactured goods. It’s construction 
and distribution and entertainment. America 
is the world’s largest exporter of services, in 
quantity and quality. And though we’ve made 
really important advances in agreements on 
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financial and communication services, too 
many markets remain closed to us. In Seattle, 
I want to open those markets more fully and 
unlock the full creative and entrepreneurial 
potential of our people. 

Third, we have to have a trading system 
that taps the full potential of the information 
age. The revolution in information tech- 
nology can be the greatest global force for 
prosperity in this century. Last year, in the 
U.S. alone, electronic commerce totaled 
about $50 billion. That number may reach 
$1.4 trillion in 3 years. Three years later al- 
most half our work force will either be em- 
ployed by the new information industries or 
rely on their services and products. 

Around the world, the number of Internet 
users may reach | billion in 5 years. Now, 
currently, no country charges customs duties 
on telephone calls, fax transmissions, E-mail, 
or computer links when they cross borders. 
That's the way it should be. The lines of com- 
munication should not crackle with inter- 
ference. 

Last year the world’s nations joined the 
U.S. in placing a moratorium on tariffs on 
E-commerce. In Seattle, we should pledge 
to extend that ban and reach a second agree- 
ment to eliminate remaining tariffs on the 
tools of the high-tech revolution. 

Fourth, as I have often said, in the immor- 
tal words of Sam Fried, we must put a human 
face on the global economy. We're Demo- 
crats; we've got to make sure this deal works 
for ordinary people. We need to ensure 
working x people everywhere feel they have a 
stake in global trade, that it gives them a 
chance for a better life, that they know that 
spirited economic competition will not be- 
come a race to the bottom in labor standards 
and environmental pollution. 

I know to some people in some nations 
open trade seems at odds with these basic 
human goals, but I think the opposite is true. 
A strong system of trade and a dialog like 
the one we'll begin in Seattle are our best 
means to achieve those goals. 

For those of us who believe the global 
economy can be a force for good, our defin- 
ing mission must be to spread its benefits 
more broadly and to make rules for trade 
that support our values. It is nothing more 
than an international commitment to doing 
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what we’re trying to do here with the new 
markets agenda and with the empowerment 
zones. I really believe, if we work it right, 
we can bring the benefits of enterprise to 
the people and the places in America that 
have not yet felt it, from Appalachia to the 
Mississippi Delta to the Indian reservations 
to the inner cities. And I feel that way about 
the rest of the world. 

So I ask you to support our efforts to have 
international organizations work to protect 
and enhance the environment while expand- 
ing trade and to have a decent regard for 
the need to have basic labor standards so that 
people who work receive the dignity and re- 
ward of work. 

The American agenda in Seattle includes 
a thorough review of the round’s environ- 
mental impact, as well as win-win opportuni- 
ties that benefit both the economy and the 
environment. We will continue to ensure that 
WTO rules recognize our right to take 
science-based health, safety, and environ- 
mental measures even when they are higher 
than international standards. 

In Seattle, the WTO should also create a 
working group on trade and labor. And I 
know you're going to have some labor people 
here tomorrow, and I congratulate you on 
that. We have got to keep working on this 
and banging our heads together until we 
reach a consensus that is consistent with the 
reality of the modern world and its opportu- 
nities and consistent with the values that we 
both share. 

How can we deny the legitimacy or the 
linking of these issues, trade and labor, in 
a global economy? I think the WTO should 
commit to collaborate more closely with the 
International Labor Organization, which has 
worked so hard to protect human rights and 
to ban child labor, and with the International 
Environmental Organization. To facilitate 
this process, in the last year or so, I have 
gone to Geneva twice, once to talk about new 
trade rules for the global economy and once 
to meet with the ILO to talk about the neces- 
sity of banning child labor everywhere in the 
world. 

This organization needs to be on the fore- 
front of integrating our objectives and trying 
to build a global economy that will promote 
open trade and open prosperity and lift the 
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standards of living and the quality of life for 
people throughout the world. They should 
be reinforcing efforts, not efforts in conflict. 

I also believe that the WTO itself has got 
to become more open and accessible. You 
know, every NGO, just about, with an envi- 
ronmental or a labor ax to grind is going to 
be outside the meeting room in Seattle, dem- 
onstrating against us, telling us what a ter- 
rible thing world trade is. Now, I think 
they’re dead wrong about that. But all over 
the world, when issues come up, a lot of peo- 
ple representing these groups have some le- 
gitimate question or legitimate interest in 
being heard in the debate. And the WTO 
has been treated for too long like some pri- 
vate priesthood for experts, where we know 
what’s right, and we pat you on the head, 
and tell you to just go right along and play 
by the rules that we preach. 

The world doesn’t work that way anymore. 
This open world we're trying to build, where 
anybody can get on the Internet and say any- 
thing, is a rowdy, raucous place. And if we 
want the world trading system to have legit- 
imacy, we have got to allow every legitimate 
group with any kind of beef, whether they're 
right or wrong, to have some access to the 
deliberative process of the WTO. And I hope 
you will support that. 

Finally, let me say, we have got to expand 
the family of nations that benefit from trade 
and play by the rules. In Seattle and beyond, 
we have to be guided by Franklin Roosevelt's 
vision, a basic essential to a permanent peace 
is a decent standard of living for all individual 
men and women and children in the world. 
Freedom from fear is eternally linked with 
freedom from want. 

It was this understanding that led the gen- 
eration of postwar leaders to embrace what 
was still a revolutionary idea: that freedom, 
not just of commerce but of governments and 
ideas and human transit, was the surest route 
to prosperity for the greatest number of peo- 
ple. This new round should promote devel- 
opment in places where poverty and hunger 
still stoke despair. 

We just went over, I think in the last 24 
hours, 6 billion people on the face of the 
Earth. Half of them live on $2 a day or less; 
1.3 billion live on $1 a day or less. One of 
the reasons that I want to expand the reach 
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of global trade is because I want more people 
to be able to lift themselves up. One of the 
reasons I want to expand the reach of global 
technology is that I believe if we work to 
bridge the digital divide here at home and 
around the world, we can help poor people 
in poor countries skip 20 or 30 or 40 years 
in the ordinary pace of development because 
of the explosion of technology. And I believe 
we can prove to them that they grow a mid- 
dle class and grow a wealthy country without 
have to pollute the atmosphere, as their fore- 
bears did in the industrial era. I believe that. 

But for those who share our views and our 
party, we must make clear there is no easy 
way to this. We can’t get this done if we're 
not willing to build a global economic system 
and tear down these trade barriers and trade 
with people more and give them access to 
our markets and try to get our technology 
and our investments into their markets and 
build the right kind of partnership. 

We can’t just say we want all these things 
and then always find some reason to be 
against whatever trade agreement is worked 
out. We have got to have a global trading 
system, and we're either going to keep push- 
ing it forward, or we’re going to fall bchind. 

Let me just say, to kind of amplify this, 
there are some specific things that I hope 
we will do to show that we're acting in good 
faith. I hope we will get congressional ap- 
proval in this session of Congress to expand 
our trade with Africa and the Caribbean 
Basin. I have proposed two initiatives there. 
There is broad bipartisan support for it. I 
hope and pray we will get that out of this 
session of Congress. 

I hope we will bring more countries into 
the WTO in Seattle. Thirty-three nations are 
applying for WTO membership today. Two- 
thirds once had communist command and 
control economies. It is remarkable and 
hopeful to all the—listen to this—Albania, 
Estonia, Georgia, Kyrgyzstan, and Mongolia 
wanting to enter the world trading system. 

This is not charity. This is an economic 
and political imperative. It is good for us be- 
cause we want more trading partners. Never 
forget, your country has 4 percent of the 
world’s people and 22 percent of its wealth. 
We've go to sell something to the other 96 
percent if we want to hold on to our standard 
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of living. And the more people we bring into 
our network of possibility, the better they do, 
the better we'll do. It is very, very important 
to remember this. 

It’s also important to remember that as 
these countries that are new to the experi- 
ence of freedom and the rule of law and co- 
operation with other nations that has no ele- 
ment of coercion in it—they are new to all 
this—the more they have chance to be a part 
of it, the more they will like it and the more 
they will become a part of an international 
system of democracy and law that is so im- 
portant to the future of our children. 

In that same spirit, I am still determined 
to pursue an agreement for China to join the 
WTO on viable, commercial terms, again, not 
as a favor, but to reinforce China’s efforts 
to open, to reform its markets, to subscribe 
to the rules of the global trading system, and, 
inevitably, as more and more people have ac- 
cess to more and more information, more 
and more contacts, to feel that stability 
comes from openness and not repression of 
thought or religion or political views. 

What is at stake here is more than the 
spread of free markets or the strength of the 
global economy, even more than the chance 
to lift billions of people into a worldwide 
middle class. It is a chance to move the world 
closer toward genuine interdependence root- 
ed in shared commitments to peace and rec- 
onciliation. 

This is a moment of great promise, a mo- 
ment where we have to lead. A lot of things 
happen in this country that send mixed sig- 
nals to people around the world that I regret. 
And most of them come out of the initiative 
of the other party in Congress: the failure 
to pay our U.N. dues; the failure to embrace 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty; the 
abysmal budget for foreign affairs, when we 
can spend a little money in helping our 
neighbors and get untold benefit; and the ze- 
roing out of our market-oriented initiative to 
meet our responsibilities to reduce global 
warming. 

But one thing is still on our plate: We have 
not granted renewed fast-track authority; we 
are not pursuing the Free Trade Area of the 
Americas; we haven't yet passed the Africa 
trade initiative and the Caribbean Basin one, 
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although I think we might get that done, be- 
cause in our party, we have not been able 
to resolve these conflicts. 

They've got a lot more work to do in their 
party than we do in ours, as I explained at 
the outset. We have worked through where 
we are on budget discipline, on economic 
management, on foreign policy, on environ- 
mental policy, on crime policy, on education 
policy, on health care policy. There has been 
an enormous modernization of the thinking 
and direction of the Democratic Party, and 
we can be proud of it. But we can’t go to 
the American people and say we have a 
whole vision for the future that will be a uni- 
fying vision until we get over this one last 
big hump. 

This is an exciting issue, and it is a difficult 
issue. And the labor people who will come 
here tomorrow have real interests at stake 
which ought to be heard. The environmental 
community people have real interests at stake 
which ought to be heard. But we’re going 
to globalize one way or the other, and we'll 
be at the front of the line or the back or 
somewhere in the middle. And I believe it 
is profoundly in our interest and in the inter- 
ests of the world for America to be leading 
the pack. 

And I promise you, if we take initiative, 
it will lead to a cleaner environment and 
higher labor standards and more values that 
are consistent with ours, including letting 
more people be part of the process. 

So what you are doing here is real, real 
important. It’s our last big challenge to be 
the party that reflects the values, the heart, 
and the dreams of 21st century America. 

Good luck, and God bless you. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:30 p.m. at the 
Omni Shoreham Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Al From, president, Democratic Leader- 
ship Council; Senator Joseph I. Lieberman and 
Representative Calvin M. Dooley, cofounders, 
New Democrat Network; event chair Samuel P. 
Fried, senior vice president and general counsel, 
The Limited, Inc., who introduced the President; 
and Thomas Patterson, professor of Government 
and the press, John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment, Harvard University. 
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The President’s News Conference 
October 14, 1999 


The President. Good afternoon. Thank 
you. In recent days, members of the congres- 
sional majority have displayed a reckless par- 
tisanship. It threatens America’s economic 
well being and, now, our national security. 

Yesterday, hardline Republicans irrespon- 
sibly forced a vote against the Comprehen- 
sive Nuclear Test Bon Treaty. This was par- 
tisan politics of the worst kind, because it 
was so blatant and because of the risks it 
poses to the safety of the American people 
and the world. 

What the Senate seeks is to abandon an 
agreement that requires other countries to 
do what we have already done, an agreement 
that constrains Russia and China, India and 
Pakistan from developing more dangerous 
nuclear weapons, that helps to keep other 
countries out of the nuclear weapons busi- 
ness altogether, that improves our ability to 
monitor dangerous weapons activities in 
other countries. Even worse, they have of- 
fered no alternative, no other means of keep- 
ing countries around the world from devel- 
oping nuclear arsenals and threatening our 
security. 

In so doing, they ignored the advice of our 
top military leaders, our most distinguished 
scientists, our closest allies. They brushed 
aside the views of the American people and 
betrayed the vision of Presidents Eisenhower 
and Kennedy, who set us on the road to this 
treaty so many years ago. 

Even more troubling are the signs of a new 
isolationism among some of the opponents 
of the treaty. You see it in the refusal to pay 
our U.N. dues. You see it in the woefully 
inadequate budget for foreign affairs and in- 
cludes meeting our obligations to the Middle 
East peace process and to the continuing ef- 
forts to destroy and safeguard Russian nu- 
clear materials. You see it in the refusal to 
adopt our proposals to do our part to stem 
the tide of global warming, even though 
these proposals plainly would create Amer- 
ican jobs. 

But by this vote, the Senate majority has 
turned its back on 50 years of American lead- 
ership against the spread of weapons of mass 
destruction. They are saying America does 
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not need to lead, either by effort or by exam- 
ple. They are saying we don't need our 
friends or allies. They are betting our chil- 
dren’s future on the reckless proposition that 
we can go it alone, that at the height of our 
power and prosperity, we should bury our 
heads in the sand, behind a wall. 

That is not where I stand. And that is not 
where the American people stand. They un- 
derstand that, to be strong, we must not only 
have a powerful military, we must also lead, 
as we have done time and again, and as the 
whole world expects us to do, to build a more 
responsible, interdependent world. 

So we will continue to protect our interests 
around the world. We will continue to seek 
from Congress the financial resources to 
make that possible. We will continue to pur- 
sue the fight against the spread of nuclear 
weapons. And we will not—we will not— 
abandon the commitments inherent in the 
treaty and resume testing ourselves. 

I will not let yesterday’s partisanship stand 
as our final word on the test ban treaty. 
Today I say again, on behalf of the United 
States, we will continue the policy we have 
maintained since 1992 of not conducting nu- 
clear tests. I call on Russia, China, Britain, 
France, and all other countries to continue 
to refrain from testing. I call on nations that 
have not done so to sign and ratify the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. And I will con- 
tinue to do all I can to make that case to 
the Senate. When all is said and done, I have 
no doubt that the United States will ratify 
this treaty. 

Partisanship also threatens our economic 
security. Exactly one week from today the 
continuing resolution I signed on September 
the 30th to keep the Government running 
will expire. And yet, Congress is not even 
close to finishing its work. At this time of 
unprecedented prosperity we must ask our- 
selves why is the congressional majority so 
unwilling or unable to make the tough 
choices? Why would we not be willing—or 
why would they not be willing to send me 
a responsible budget that saves Social Secu- 
rity, that strengthens and modernizes Medi- 
care, that honors the priorities of the Amer- 
ican people, and that clearly continues to pay 
down our debt keeping interest rates low and 
the economy growing? 
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When I signed the continuing resolution 
2 weeks ago, I urged Congress to roll up its 
sleeves and finish the job the American peo- 
ple sent them here to do. I said they should 
stop playing politics, stop playing games, start 
making the necessary tough choices. Instead, 
we have the Republicans lurching from one 
unworkable idea to the next. Instead of send- 
ing me bills I can sign, the congressional ma- 
jority is still using what the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the New York Times and others have 
called “budget gimmicks,” to disguise the 
fact that they are spending the Social Secu- 
rity surplus. Their own Budget Office says 
So. 

We've even seen them try to raise taxes 
for our hardest pressed working families. 
Now, they're talking about across-the-board 
budget cuts that could deny tens of thou- 
sands of children Head Start opportunities, 
drastically reduce medical research, sacrifice 
military readiness, jeopardize the safety of air 
traffic control. One day they raise the spe -nd- 
ing, the next day they talk about cutting it 
again. 

I say to the congressional majority, enough 
is enough. We've got a job to do for the 
American people. It is not that difficult. Let’s 
just do it. We can work together. We can 
fashion a budget that builds on our economic 
prosperity and continues to P ay down the 
debt until it is eliminated in 2015 for the 
first time since 1835, that pores the life 
of the Social Security Trust Fund to 2050, 
the life expanse of almost all the baby 


boomers, and that invests in our people and 
our future, especially in our children’s edu- 
cation. 

The American people want a world-class 


education for 
smaller 


their children. They want 

more qualified teachers, 
more computers in the classrooms, more 
after-school programs for the children who 
need it, more Head Start opportunities to en- 
sure that our children all start school ready 
to learn. The majority so far has failed to 
come forward with a plan that protects these 
goals. I believe these goals are worth fighting 
for, and that’s what this debate is all about. 

They want us to keep making their com- 
munities safer; that’s what the American peo- 
ple want. They want us to stay with the plan 
that has resulted in the lowest crime rate in 


classes, 
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26 years. They want us to continue to put 
more cops on the beat and get guns out of 
the wrong hands. The majority wants to take 
us off that course and derail our progress. 
I want to keep us on track in education, in 
crime, in the budget, in Social Security, in 
Medicare. 

The American people want us to stand up 
for the environment by preserving our treas- 
ured landscapes and enhancing our commu- 
nity’s quality of life. The majority would roll 
back our progress there, too. I want to build 
on it. That’s what this debate is all about. 

I want to work with Congress to fulfill 
these important obligations. We have proved 
we can do it with the welfare reform bill, 
with the Balanced Budget Act, with the 
budget last year, in the teeth of a partisan 
election season, which made a big downpay- 
ment on our goal of 100,000 teachers. We 
need it again, a workable, bipartisan budget 
process. We don’t have that today. We've got 
a week to go. They've got to go to work. 

There are legitimate differences of opin- 
ion. But we can put an end to reckless par- 
tisanship, to gimmicks and gamesmanship. 
We can put people first and make a prin- 
cipled, honorable compromise. We can work 
for a season of progress, not a winter of poli- 
tics. And I am committed to do just that. 

Thank you. 

Helen [Helen 
International}? 


Thomas, United Press 


Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 

Q. Mr. President, hasn’t the treaty rejec- 
tion really wiped out our moral authority to 
ask other nations around the world to stop 
testing? And was there—do you think there 
was a personal element in the Republican— 
a personal vendetta against you in the turn- 
down, Republican 

The President. Well, to answer the first 
question, let me say I had the occasion to 
run into three Ambassadors last night, of na- 
tions that strongly support the test ban treaty. 
And they were concerned. They didn’t know 
what to say to their governments back home. 

And what I told them was that we were 
in a battle with the new isolationists in the 
Republican Party. They see this treaty against 
the backdrop of the failure to pay the U.N. 
dues and the failure to shoulder some of our 
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other responsibilities, the failure to pass a bill 
that would meet our obligations to the Mid- 
dle East peace process and our obligations 
to keep working with the Russians to take 
down their nuclear arsenal 

But what I told them was the American 
people always get it right, and we are not 
going to reverse 40 years of commitment on 
nonproliferation, that the treaty is still on the 
Senate calendar, that it will be considered, 
that we have to keep working forward, and 
that I have no intention of doing anything 
other than honoring the obligations of the 
treaty imposed on the United States. 

So I urged them not to overreact, to make 
clear their opposition to what the Senate did, 
but to stay with us and believe in the United 
States because the American people want us 
to lead toward nonproliferation. 

Now, as to the second element, there were 
a number of partisan considerations, includ- 
ing some bad feelings between the Repub- 
licans and Democrats in the Senate, because 
the Republicans didn’t want to bring this up 
at all, and then they didn’t give us a legiti- 
mate process when they did. If you compare 
the debates here, one day of hearings here, 
with 14 days on the Chemical Weapons Con- 
vention, over 20 days on the INF Treaty 
under President Reagan, this was not a legiti- 
mate process. 

Now, I know some people made some per- 
sonal remarks on the floor of the Senate in 
the debate, but you know, it’s been my expe- 
rience that very often in politics when a per- 
son is taking a position that he simply cannot 
defend, the only defense is to attack the op- 
ponent. And that’s what I took it as, a form 
of flattery. They knew they didn’t have a very 
strong case, and so they were looking for 
some excuse for otherwise inexcusable con- 
duct, and it didn’t bother me a bit. I think 
it only exposed 

Q. It wasn’t revenge against you. 

The President. No, I think it only exposed 
the weakness of their argument. I think that 
it had a lot more to do with what’s going 
on in the Senate and what they think will 
happen this year and next year. But I say 
that because if it did, that would be even 
worse for them. I mean, the idea that we 
would put the future of our children in peril 
and the leadership of America for a safer 
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world in peril for some personal pique, I 
think is unthinkable. 

I just think when you’ve got—sometimes, 
I've seen people when they've got a very 
weak argument and they know they don’t 
have a very strong position, they think that 
maybe they can deflect the analysis of their 
vote and their argument by attacking their 
opponent. That happens from time to time, 
and you can’t take it too seriously. 

Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated Press]? 


2000 Election 


Q. A question about politics, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Do you agree with Vice President 
Gore’s characterization of Bill Bradley as a 
disloyal Democrat? And how much of a dif- 
ference would it make if Senator Bradley 
were the Democratic nominee, instead of 
Vice President Gore? 

The President. I am not a candidate in 
the Democratic primary, and I do not think 
I should become one. I had to do that twice 
before, and I enjoyed it very much, but I 
don’t get a third shot 

So what I would say to you is, as all of 
you know, I think Al Gore has been, by far, 
the best Vice President in history. He’s cer- 
tainly had more influence over more areas. 
I think that he is doing well in his campaign. 
I think he made a good decision to go home 
to Tennessee. And I expect him to win. But 
I expect to support the nominee of my party, 
as I always have. And I think that I can serve 
no useful function by talking about anything 
other than the issues. If you want to ask me 
an issue question related to any of them, I'll 
be glad to answer it. But I’m not going to 
get into that kind of horse racing. 

Yes, Steve [Steve Holland, Reuters]? 


Situation in Pakistan 

Q. Given the military coup in Pakistan, are 
you now more concerned about the prospect 
of a war between India and Pakistan, and 
what can you do to calm tensions? 

The President. Well, obviously, we have 
been in touch with the Pakistanis. We don’t 
like it when military leaders forcibly displace 
elected governments, and we made that 
clear. We’ve had our differences with Paki- 
stan over the years that have been sometimes 
sharp, we've also had strong alliances in many 
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areas. 
did the right thing to take the Pakistani 
troops behind the line of control and defuse 
what could have turned into a war, even a 
nuclear exchange. And so I appreciate that. 
And I would hope that the military govern- 
ment will soon transition to a civilian one. 
And I would hope that nothing would be 
done at this time to aggravate tensions be- 
tween India and Pakistan. India just had an 
election. Prime Minister Vajpayee has now 
been returned for another period of service. 
I think they have an opportunity to resume 
their dialog and to de-escalate the tensions. 
Again, let me say to India and Pakistan, 
do not take yesterday's vote as a sign that 
America doesn’t care whether you resume 
nuclear testing and build up your nuclear ar- 
senals. We do care. You shouldn’t do it. It’s 
not necessary. It will hurt your economy and 
endanger your future. That’s our message to 
Pakistan, and we hope they will move to a 
civilian government as quickly as possible. 
Claire [Claire Shipman, NBC). 


Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 


Q. To what extent do you think that you 
and the White House bear some responsi- 
bility for the outcome of the vote yesterday? 
There have been a lot of people heavily in- 
volved—supporters of this treaty—who say 
the White House didn’t begin an effective 
lobbying effort early enough. And I wonder 
whether you also think that the year of scan- 
dal played some role in that, that the White 
House was just unable to work on this 

The President. No. 

Q. in the way it should have. 

The President. For one thing, since I 
signed this treaty—let’s look at the facts 
here—I’'ve spoken about this 30 times or 
more. We always start a big public campaign 
in terms of White House events and other 
things. Go back and look at this. Look at 
NAFTA. Look at the Chemical Weapons 
Convention. Go back—when we know that 
we're on a hearing schedule and we're going 
to have a vote, until we were given 8 or 10 
days notice, we had no earthly idea there 
would ever be hearings, much less a vote on 
this. 

So this whole thing came as a complete 
surprise to us when we realized that we had 


I still believe Prime Minister Sharif 
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8 or 10 days on a subject that we thought 
they had decided in a very determined way 
not to bring up, because Senator Helms had 
made it clear that he didn’t want to bring 
it up, and he wouldn’t even talk about it until 
he disposed of two other treaties that he said 
were ahead of it in his consideration. We had 
no earthly idea that it was going to be on 
the Senate calendar. 

So we did our best. We kept asking. And 
we thought if we ever got a yes, the yes would 
be like the yes we got on chemical weapons. 
“Yes, we can have this vote in a couple of 
months. We'll have 2 or 3 weeks of hearings.” 
If we had had a normal process, you would 
have seen a much more extensive public 
campaign. There was simply no time to put 
it together. But I talked about this over and 
over and over again in many different con- 
texts. And I think that, given the time we 
had, we did the best we could. 

And besides that, once it became clear to 
me that they not only were going to force 
this close vote but that they weren’t going 
to do what they do in every single treaty 
where there’s serious consideration, namely, 
to allow the Senators of both parties to offer 
safeguards, to offer reservations, to offer 
clarifications, so that the treaty means some- 
thing. 

If you remember, the only way we ever 
passed the chemical weapons treaty is when 
the Senate—including Senator Helms—par- 
ticipated with us in a process that led to over 
20 explicit safeguards and reservations. 
That’s what the Senate is supposed to do. 
We said, ourselves, that we thought the treaty 
required six safeguards that we hoped would 
be put on it. And they said, “Not only are 
we going to make them vote on the treaty; 
we're not going to let you put your safeguards 
on there.” So I think that ought to give you 
some indication of what was afoot here. We 
did the best we could with the time we had. 

Q. [Inaudible|—the criticism has been not 
the public lobbying effort but behind the 
scenes—the sense that for a long time the 
Republicans were lobbying against this treaty 
when the White House wasn’t lobbying very 
effectively on Capitol Hill. 

The President. Well, but—you know, first 
of all, I just don’t accept that. They told us 
that they had no interest in bringing it up. 
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t wasn’t going to come up. We had no reason 
to believe we could do it. Before we 
lobby the Members, we have to have 
sense that we're lobbying them for some- 
thing. And every time you talk to somebody, 
“We il, 
That’s not going to come up.’ 


can 


some 


that’s not even scheduled. 
’ And I think 
the interesting thing is how many made com- 
mitments before they heard any arguments 
one way or the other. 
John [John King, Cable News Network]? 
Q. But Mr. President, given the impor- 
tance ge placed on this, why did you wait 
until 5:15 yesterday to first call the Senate 
majority leader? And as a of the same 
question, if you were the Government of 
China and publich ly stated on the record that 
you're looking to modernize vour nuclear ar- 
senal, why would you not take this now as 
a green light to test, and will you do anything 
to try to convince the Chinese not to do so? 
The President. Well, let me answer the 
first question first. The one thing I did not 
want to do, once it became obvious—I had 
nothing to do with the schedule the majority 
leader imposed on the treaty, 
advance knowledge of it, 
talked to him before then. 
At that point, he had contact—I believe 
he and his office—he, personally, and his of- 
fice, had contacts several times a day with 
Mr. Berger every day from then on out. What 
ve were trying to do was to preserve the op- 
sishailiigiadan to deal with the question 


the *y Say, 


and I had no 
so I couldn’t have 


Helen asked in the beginning, you know, if 


anybody was out there saying, “Well, this is 
about President Clinton,” and we were trying 
to preserve the opportunity for him and Sen- 
ator Daschle to make an agreement so that 
the Senate could do this; the Senate could 
put it off, could schedule hearings, could deal 
with it in an orderly fashion. 

Then, as you may know, the night before 
the vote, Senator Lott and Senator Daschle 
did, in fact, reach an agreement to put it off. 
And Senator Lott apparently was unable to 
convince enough of his caucus to honor the 
agreement he had made, so he had to with- 
draw. And it was at that point that I called 
him to see if there was anything else we could 
do. 

But we were in constant contact with his 
office, and Mr. Berger talked to him innu- 
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merable times. I would happily have talked 
to him. I thought I was giving him some pro- 
tection not to do it so that he and Senator 
Daschle could make an agreement, and they 
could say the Senate did it out of a concern 
for the national interest, because it was mani- 
festly the right thing to do. And I think Sen- 
ator Lott believes today that putting it off 
was the right thing to do. I’m sorry it didn’t 
happen. 


Chinese Nuclear Testing 


Q. And the question on China? 

The President. Oh, China. Let me say— 
well, I will say again, the Chinese have taken 
the position we have, that they won't test. 
I hope they will continue to honor it. All I 
can tell you is, we're not going to test. I 
signed that treaty. It still binds us unless | 
go, in effect, and erase our name. Unless the 
President does that and takes our name off, 
we are bound by it. And we've not been test- 
ing since "92. So the Chinese should have 
every assurance that, at least as long as this 
administration is here, we support nuclear 
testing. 

Now, if we ever get a President that’s 
against the test ban treaty, which we may 
get—I mean, there are plenty of people out 
there who say they’re against it—then I think 
you might as we Il get ready for it. You'll have 
Russia testing. You'll have China testing. 
You'll have India testing. You’ll have Pakistan 
testing. You'll have countries abandoning the 
nonproliferation treaty. 

The reason I wouldn’t make a commit- 
ment to Senator Lott not to bring this treaty 
up next year—let’s just put that out on the 
table—apart from the President’s preroga- 
tive, constitutional prerogative, there is a 
substantive reason. Four years ago, 
all the countries that were in the non- 
proliferation treaty—even more than have 
signed the test ban tre aty, I think 176 of 
them—and they say they're either not going 
to develop nuclear capacity, or if they have 
it, they won't share it. It’s ve ry, very impor- 
tant. 


we got 


And a lot of the countries that were edgy 
because their neighbors had nuclear capacity 
or because they had nascent nuclear capacity 
and they wanted to develop it more—they 


really wanted to know, was there going to 
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be a test ban treaty, so that if they stopped 
dead in their tracks, they wouldn't be dis- 
criminated against by people who were a lit- 
tle ahead of them who could test. And the 
United States took the lead in assuring them 
we would continue to work until we got a 
test ban treaty. So we did. And that’s why 
I was the first person to sign it, not only be- 
cause I believe in the test ban treaty but be- 
cause I think it is essential to reinforce the 
nonproliferation treaty. 

Consider how each of you would feel if 
you were running a country and you thought 
you had the scientific capacity to develop 
these kinds of weapons and you had neigh- 
bors with them you felt threatened by, but 
they were a little ahead of you and they could 
test and you couldn't. 

So the reason I—what I told Senator Lott 
was, I said, “Look, I believe if next year we 
have indications that three or four or five 
countries are going to bail out on the non- 
proliferation treaty, I could come to you, and 


I could convince you that we should bring 
it up. And therefore, I cannot promise not 
to bring it up. But, barring some inter- 
national emergency, I wouldn’t bring this 
treaty up until I thought we could get it rati- 


fied.” To me it’s not a matter of personal 
credit, it’s a matter of leaving in place for 
the future a framework that will maximize 
the safety and security of the American peo- 
ple and minimize the prospect of nuclear 
conflict around the world. 

So that’s where it is. I hope very much 
that people will see in the steadfast deter- 
mination of this administration and of the 
American people, the determination to stay 
on this path. And I hope they will stick with 
us. I think if we ever have a President and 
a Senate not for this test ban treaty, then 
all bets are off. You will see a lot of testing, 
and they will bail on the NPT. That’s what 
I think will happen, and we will be in a much, 
much more dangerous world. But we are not 
there today, and I hope I can discourage peo- 
ple from going there. 

Mark, [Mark Knoller, CBS Radio] and 
then Sarah [Sarah McClendon, McClendon 
News Service]. 
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Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 


Q. Sir, just as you had experts saying, advo- 
cating the ratification of the treaty, the Re- 
publicans had experts saying that the treaty 
was dangerous. Why can’t you accept the 
vote as a good faith expression of that opposi- 
tion, rather than as a partisan attack? 

The President. Oh, I have said every time 
that there were some Republicans who be- 
lieved that in good conscience. The reason 
I can’t accept it as only a matter of conviction 
are the following reasons. 

Number one, they had a lot of people com- 
mitted who didn’t know very much about the 
treaty, who were asked to commit before 
there was ever an argument made. 

Number two, the objections about the 
treaty essentially fall into two categories. One 
is that, notwithstanding the heads of the 
weapons labs, the entire military establish- 
ment and General Shelton’s last few prede- 
cessors as Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs, and 
these 32 Nobel laureates, there are people 
who say, “I don’t care what they all say, I 
just don’t believe it. I just don’t think that 
they can preserve the security of the nuclear 
arsenal without testing. Even though we're 
spending $4.5 billion a year, and we're going 
to spend more, and we're far more likely to 
be able to do that than any other country 
in the world, I just don’t believe it.” 

Now, my answer to them was, so we put 
an explicit safeguard in the treaty which says, 
when we have evidence, which we don’t have 
now, that we cannot maintain the reliability 
of the nuclear deterrent, if at that time it 
is still necessary for us to do so, then we will 
have to give notice and withdraw. That’s what 
you have these safeguards for. That’s in our 
supreme national interest. 

The other major argument against the 
treaty was that there can be some cheating 
because you can’t always be sure, for under- 
ground tests under 5 kilotons and particularly 
under 1 kiloton. The answer to that is, that’s 
true now. And this treaty makes it more likely 
that we will catch such things. 

That wasn’t a good argument, because this 
treaty would give us over 300 sensors around 
the world. And those sensors are far more 
likely to pick it up. This treaty would give 
us the possibility of on-site inspections, 
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something we don’t have now. And this treaty 
would give us the possibility of marshaling 
a much sterner rebuke to any country that 
violated it than we do now. 

There were other objections that were 
more minor, compared to these two big ones. 
That’s why we offered these six safeguards, 
and invited the Senate to offer more. There 
were objections like this to the Chemical 
Weapons Convention. There are always 
going to be objections from the point of view 
of the country that feels it’s in the strongest 
position. And that’s why we have a process, 
an orderly process in the Senate, to allow 
the Senate to put these safeguards on. I think 
that’s what Senator Byrd was saying yester- 
day when he voted “present” and con- 
demned the process. 

You know, keep in mind, I didn’t ask them 
to ratify the treaty as it was written. I asked 
them to ratify the treaty with the six safe- 
guards that would address those two major 
objections and some of the others. 

Sarah, and then 


Deployment of U.S. Troops Abroad 


Q. Do you think the American people 
agree with you on the fact that we send 
armed soldiers to every place in the world 
where there’s a conflict? 

The President. Do I think what now? 

Q. Do you feel that we, the American peo- 
ple, agree with the policy that we send armed 
soldiers to other parts of the country when 
we're not involved, but they're having an 
armed conflict, and we send soldiers over 
there anyway? 

The President. Yes, but I think —— 

Q. Do you think the American people 
agree with that? 

The President. Let me say this. I think 
that the safer we make the world and the 
more we reduce the likelihood of war, the 
less likely we are to send people there. But 
you know, this is another argument for co- 
operation, however. 

There’s another point I'd like to make. The 
heads of the Governments of Britain, France 
and Germany took the extraordinary step of 
writing an op-ed piece—we don’t have any 
better allies—they took the extraordinary 
step of writing an op-ed piece asking us to 
ratify this treaty and, in any case, not to de- 
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feat it. This was also an amazing rebuke to 
our allies. We say, “Okay you guys are with 
us every time we need you, the Gulf war, 
the Balkans, always in NATO, you're there, 
but you ask us to do something for your com- 
mon safety, go take a hike.” And you know, 
I think that’s a very tenuous position. 

If you look at what we did, we took a very 
leading role in trying to stop the violence and 
promote the integrity of the referendum in 
East Timor, a long way away. The Aus- 
tralians, the New Zealanders, the other coun- 
tries in that region, they stepped right up 
and took the lion’s share of the burden. They 
didn’t expect America to do that. They asked 
us to help them with certain services that 
we are capable of providing, but they stepped 
right up. They looked to us and say, “You 
know, keep leading the world toward non- 
proliferation. We'll do this work with you.’ 
We say to them, “Go take a hike.” I think 
it was a very dubious decision. 


o ahead. 


FY 2000 Budget 


Q. Mr. President, a question on the budg- 
et. Are you saying that you would veto a Re- 
publican plan for across-the-board spending 
cuts? And since they are adamantly opposed 
to your tobacco tax hikes and your loophole 
closings, and both of you don’t want to spend 
the Social Security surplus, what is the way 
out of this box to avoid another Government 
shutdown? 

The President. Well, first of all, I would 
veto a bill that I thought—here at the mo- 
ment of our greatest prosperity, when we've 
got a surplus, if they wanted to cut education 
and gut our efforts to put mere teachers in 
the schools, our efforts to give kids after- 
school programs, our efforts to do all of the 
things we’re trying to do in education—hook 
up their computers to the schools by 2000, 
the Internet, all the classrooms to the Inter- 
net by 2000—all these things we're trying to 
do, would I veto that? I would. I would have 
to do that. I would have no choice. It would 
be unconscionable to think that America, at 
its moment of greatest prosperity, when 
we've got our first surplus in 30 years, is out 
there cutting education and several other 
areas. So, yes, I would. 
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I know for ideological reasons 
they don’t want to raise the tobacco tax, but 
just yesterday one of their long-time allies, 
P hilip Morris, acknowledged that cigarettes 
cause cancer. And we know that more needs 
to be done to get our kids off tobacco. And 


Secondly, 


we know that raising the price of a pack of 


of the best ways to do it. 

they don’t have to agree 
to raise it as much as I proposed, but it would 
help to sit down and negotiate that. If they 
don’t like my offsets, what are their offsets? 
Maybe there are some other things we could 
agree on. 


— 


cigarettes is one 
So we—you know, 


We won't know unless we have a 
serious conversation. 

I think the best way to do this is to avoid 
spending the Social Security surplus, even 
though it’s been done every year for at least 


16 years and was done before in times of 


deficits. This is a new thing, you know, not 
spending it. The only reason they're pro- 
posing not to spend it is that we have non- 
Social Security surplus, though much small- 
er 

There is a good reason not to spend it. 
And the good reason not to spend it is, num- 
ber one, it will help us to pay down the debt 
and get this country out of debt in 15 years, 
for the first time in 165 years. Number two, 
it enables us to achieve interest savings, and 
those interest savings, I believe, for 5 years 
should be put back in the Trust Fund, and 
that will run the life of Social Security out 
to 2050 and take into account the retirement 
of all the baby boomers. So I hope we can 
do it. 


But in order to do it, we’re going to have 


to make some hard decisions. But it looks 
to me like, though, the decisions that I pro- 
pose to make are less hard than slashing edu- 
cation at a time of great prosperity when 
you've got the biggest and most diverse stu- 
dent population in history or raising taxes on 
poor people, which was another one of their 
proposals or all these gimmicks. I mean, they 
proposed—for example, if they do this 13- 
month thing, you know, where they just, we 
spend the money this year but play like we're 
spending it next year, then they’re just going 
to make an even bigger headache. We'll have 
the same headache next year. And we'll be 
here a year from now, and you will be asking 
me these same questions. 
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They say that the ordinary operations of 
the Pentagon are an emergency. That’s one 
of the things they're considering. The ordi- 
nary operations of the Pentagon are an emer- 
gency. I think that will come as a surprise 
to people who have been working there for 
10 or 20 years. 


Susan {Susan Page, USA Today]? 
2000 Election Issues 

Q. Mr. President, every 4 years the Amer- 
ican people revise and adjust what they're 
looking for in the President they're about to 
elect, often, in reaction to the President who 
is about to leave office. And I wonder if, look- 
ing ahead, what you think Americans are 
looking for in the President they'll elect next 
year? And if there are ways in which those 
qualities or qualifications are different from 
what they were looking for in 1992 and 1996 
when you were elected? 

The President. Well, I think that one big 
difference is the country is going to be’ in 
good shape instead of bad shape. And so 
they’re going to be—right now, unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, by next February 
we'll have the longest expansion in history, 
peacetime or wartime. We'll have a 26-year- 
low in crime rate, a 30-year-low in the wel- 
fare rolls, a 29-year- -low in unemployment, 
first back-to-back surpluses in 42 years. We'll 
have—the social fabric of America will be 
mending. And the economy is lifting. We 
have a low in poverty rate of 20 years. 

So I think they'll be looking for things and 
thinking about—and they will know that they 
have a chance to shape the future in a way 
that we’ve not had in my lifetime. And so, 
I can only tell you what I think. What I think 
they will be looking for is someone who will 
offer big ideas about how to make sure that 
we deal with the aging of America, as we 
double the number of people over 65, how 
we deal with the explosion of children and 
their increasing diversity. 

I hope that they will say—we see a little 
bit in this debate on the gun safety issue in 
the Senate now. I hope they will say, “Oh, 
it’s fine we’ve got the lowest crime rate in 
26 years. We went to vote for somebody 
that'll make this the safest big country in the 
world.” And I hope they will say that they 
are now much more concerned than they 
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were able to be in ’92, when people were 
worried about how they were going to get 
from one month to the next, that they really, 
really want us to make a sustained effort to 
bring opportunity to all the people and places 
that are still trapped in poverty. And I hope 
they will say that—they’ve been given a new 
issue now. I hope they will say that they don’t 
want America to adopt a new isolationism, 
they want us to lead into the future. So there 
is a different sort of thing there. I also think 
that they want somebody who can deal in 
a sensitive way with the continuing evidence 
we have of violence in our country and of 
people manifesting all kinds of bigotry, that 
in its most extreme version you see in the 
killings in the Middle West and the shootings 
at the Jewish community school and all of 
that. 

But it’s a different world. On balance, it’s 
better, but I think we’re much more sensitive 
than we were 7 years ago to the problems 
of the poor among us, and that’s a good thing. 
And I think we’re much more sensitive to 
the problems of discrimination and violence 
against people because of their race or their 
religion or their sexual orientation. 

You know, I hope that they will want some- 
one, and I hope that—who will try as hard 
as I have tried and maybe be more success- 
ful—although I think they'll have to make 
some changes in Congress to do that—to cre- 
ate a genuine, constructive, bipartisan atmos- 
phere. We get it here, but we get it about 
once a year, and it doesn’t last long enough 
to suit me. When we get it, great things hap- 
pen. [Laughter] 

Mary, [Mary McGrory, Washington Post] 
did you have a question? 


Anti-Ballistic-Missile Treaty 

Q. Yes, sir. 1 was wondering if you have 
any plans to protect the ABM Treaty, which 
will almost certainly be the next target of the 
Senate Republicans, looking to start Star 
Wars? 

The President. As you have—all of you 
have reported this, we have continued to 
work on missile defense. We spend quite a 
good deal of money on it. Some preliminary 
tests are encouraging. If we have the poten- 
tial to protect our people against missiles that 
could be loaded with nuclear weapons or 
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chemical or biological weapons, coming at us 
from other countries—and this does not in- 
clude the Russians with whom we have this 
ABM Treaty but all of these other countries 
that are trying to get missile technology— 
and it would be the responsible thing to try 
to deploy such a system. 

The problem is, any such system, even a 
ground-based one, would violate the literal 
terms of the ABM Treaty. Now, there are— 
as you've said, Mary, there are people in the 
United States Congress who would like to 
just tear up the ABM Treaty and go on. I, 
personally, think that would be a terrible mis- 
take. Look, we are—for all of our ups and 
downs and rough edges, we are working with 
the Russians, and we have made real progress 
in reducing threats as a result of it. And let 
me just tick off a few things. They continue 
to reduce their nuclear arsenals. If they ratify 
START II, we'll take our nuclear arsenals to 
80 percent below their cold-war high. We're 
prepared to go into START III negotiations 
with them if we do. They've also taken their 
troops out of the Baltics, and they've gotten 
nuclear weapons out of all those other former 
Soviet republics. 

We're getting something out of this, this 
partnership. And we, I think, would be very 
foolish to just discard the ABM Treaty. 

So what we’re trying to do is see whether 
or not we can work with the Russians in a 
way that enhances their security and ours, 
to share some of the benefits of these devel- 
opments, and to go forward in a way that 
convinces them that they're not the problem. 
We're also trying to do other things to mini- 
mize the problem. As you know, we've been 
working very hard with North Korea to try 
to end the missile program there. 

So I do not want to throw the ABM Treaty 
away. I do think it is the responsible thing 
to do to continue to pursue i appears to 
be far more promising than many had 
thought, including me a few a years ago, in 
terms of missile defense. But we have to try 
to work the two things out together. And I’m 
confident that if the Russians believe it is 
in their security interest to do so, that we 
can. And that will happen if we work with 
them. If we just scrap the ABM Treaty, it 
won't happen, and our insecurity will in- 
crease. 
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Bill [Bill Plante, CBS News]? Go ahead, 
I'll take both of you, just one after the other. 
Go ahead. 


Judge Susan Webber Wright’s Decision 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve never com- 
mented on Judge Wright’s decision that you 
intentionally lied in the Jones deposition. Do 
you accept her finding? And if not, why have 
you or your attorneys not challenged it? 

The President. When I am out of office, 
I will have a lot to say about this. Until then, 
I'm going to honor my commitment to all 
of you, to go back to work. I haven’t chal- 
lenged anything, including things that I con- 
sider to be questionable, because I think it 
is wrong. The American people have been 
put through enough, and they need every 
hour, day, minute I can give 
them thinking about their business. And so 
until I leave here, as I understand it now, 
all this is finished, and I don’t have to com- 
ment on it. And unless there is some reason 
I legally have to, 


every every 


I’m not going to say any- 


thing else that doesn’t relate to my respon- 


sibilities as President as regards to that. 
When I’m done, then I can say what I want 
to say. 


Go ahead. 


Dismantling of Strategic Arms Controls 


Q. Mr. President, one of the arguments 
that some of your closest friends in the Sen- 
ate make about this situation with the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty is that the Re- 
publicans aren’t just after that treaty or the 
ABM Treaty, that really what they want to 
do is embark on the full dismantling of all 
strategic arms controls. We’ve known it since 
the end of the cold war. 

The Republican argument is that arms 
control is an illusion and a delusion, that it 
lulls us into a false sense of security, and that 
it drains our will to maintain our military 
might. What do you think of those argu- 
ments? What's your response to them? 

The President. Imagine the world we will 
live in if they prevail. I mean, imagine the 
world we will live in if they prevail. That's 
what I think of them. I mean, look, are we 
more secure because we made an agreement 
with the Russians to reduce our nuclear arse- 


nals? I believe we are. Are we more secure, 
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given the economic and political tensions in 
that area that we made an agreement with 
the Russians to take those nuclear weapons 
out of Kazakhstan and Ukraine and Belarus? 
I believe we are. Are we more secure be- 
cause other countries are not testing nuclear 
weapons and can only do so much in the lab- 
oratory? I believe we are. I think these arms 
control agreements have created a climate 
in the world which has helped to make us 
far more secure and helped to reduce the 
likelihood that nuclear weapons will ever be 
used again. 

If the United States, with ail of our wealth, 
all of our strength, more nuclear weapons 
than anybody else, says we are so insecure 
that we want more, more, more, what in the 
wide world could we ever say to the Chinese; 
to the Russians, who I hope will not be on 
their backs economically forever; to the Indi- 
ans and the Pakistanis, who I hope will not 
be on their backs economically forever, to 
the Indians and the Pakistanis, who have all 
kinds of arguments, one against the other, 
and involving other countries; to countries 
that believe we are too aggressive in the 
world already and don’t share a lot of our 
political or our philosophical views? 

You know, I’m glad you said that. You’re 
right. They don’t believe that, and they think 
we ought to go it alone. It doesn’t bother 
them that we don’t pay our U.N. dues. It 
doesn’t bother them that we're giving the 
Pentagon money in their budget that the 
Pentagon didn’t ask for and say is not nec- 
essary for our national security, but they 
won't fund a decent investment in diplomacy 
and helping to lift the world’s poor in places 
where people are trying to make democracy 
take root; that we’re not funding our obliga- 
tions under the Middle East peace process, 
our obligations to help the Russians continue 
to dismantle their nuclear weapons. That's 
right, and they do believe that. And I go back 
to what Mark said, there are—I don’t believe 
they're yet the majority in the Republican 
caucus, but they are a very very potent mi- 
nority. And they do believe this. But I think 
they're wrong. And the American people 
must understand that this is one of the 
choices they now have to make. 

Q. Mr. President, you said imagine a world 
without these agreements. Please give some 
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examples of what you're driving at, because 
they said it’s going to be a terrific world with- 
out these agreements, that America is going 
to be safer without the agreements than it 
is with them. 

The President. First of all, we're all tied 
in knots now over this budget, right? I mean, 
it’s totally unnecessary, but we are. We 
shouldn’t be. Now, can you imagine if we 
had no arms control agreements, let’s just 
suppose we tore them all up tomorrow— 
nothing, no nonproliferation agreement. 
Then this same crowd would be coming in 
and saying. “Well, now there’s no 
proliferation agreements, you know, and 
here’s a list of 12 countries that we think they 
have two scientists who can figure out how 
to put together a small nuclear weapon. And 
there’s no Chemical Weapons Convention or 
Biological Weapons Convention, so they've 
got those labs chugging right along here. And 
therefore, we need you to increase the budg- 
et for all this to the labs and the Pentagon 
s another $30 or $40 or $50 billion a year. 


non- 


I’m sorry, we'll just have to get out of 


the business of funding education. We can’t 
afford to invest any more in health care. The 
American people just have to figure out what 
to do on their own.” It would totally erode 
the fabric of our domestic climate. 
Meanwhile, what happens overseas? 
Countries that could be putting money into 
the education and health care and develop- 
ment of their children, whether they're de- 
mocracies or military dictatorships or com- 
munist countries, will be sitting there saying, 
“Well, you know, we'd like to lower the infant 
mortality rate. We'd like to lower the hunger 
rate. We'd like to lower the poverty rate. 
We'd like to raise the literacy rate. But look 
at what the Americans are doing. Look at 
what our neighbors are doing. Let’s spend 
half our money on military.” It would be 
great for the people that build this stuff, but 
for everybody else it would be a nightmare. 
Consider the Japanese, coming out, we 
earnestly hope, of their long economic 
slump, having honored, since World War II, 
their commitment to be a non-nuclear state 
and to spend a small percentage of their in- 
come on defense. What in the world would 
they do in such a world? And if they had 
to divert 4, 5, 6 percent of their gross national 
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product to defense, what kind of economic 
partner would they be? 

What would happen in Latin America, the 
area which has been the area that was the 
greatest growth for us in trade? After we have 
worked so hard, you’ve got Brazil to re- 
nounce its nuclear program. You've got 
former adversaries working together in trade 
agreements. What would happen if they, all 
of a sudden, got antsy and decided, “Well, 
you know, we have no national status. Our 
people, you know, we'll have the same ele- 
ments in our country saying we can’t defend 
ourselves. We've got to have a biological pro- 
gram, a chemical program, a nuclear pro- 
gram. 

I mean, you know, all this sounds good. 
But the idea that the best way for us to go 
forward—since right now, at this particular 
moment in history, we enjoy the greatest 
wealth and the greatest power, is to build 
this big old wall and tell all of our friends 
and neighbors to go take a hike. “We’re not 
cooperating with them anymore. As far as 
we're concerned any might—might be an 
enemy, and anything you want to do with 
your money is fine with us, because we have 
more money than you do, 
do, we'll do more.” 

I think it will be a bleak, poor, less secure 
world. I don’t want my children and my 
grandchildren or your children or your 
grandchildren to live in it. They believe that. 
I will do everything I can to stop it. 

Yes. 


so whatever you 


Political Impact of Senate Action 


Q. Sir, isn’t it wishful thinking for the 
Democrats to think they can beat up on the 
Republicans next year over this treaty vote? 
Yes, public opinions show that most Ameri- 
cans do support the treaty. But you were not 
able, despite your 30- plus public appear- 
ances, you were not able to light a fire under 
public opinion. Can’t the Republicans just 
walk away from this without any damage, 
particularly in the post-cold-war era? Isn't it 
true that Americans just don’t worry about 
the nuclear threat? 

The President. I think there is something 
to that. But you know, it was interesting, as 
I understand it, one of the reasons this came 
up—from what my Republican friends in the 
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is that the 


. . , 
worried that the Democrats would Keep 


Senate say Republic ins were 
beating on this next year if they didn’t bring 


it up and dispose of it this year, and they 


ifraid it would be 


were a political issue. | 

| , 

never wanted it to be a political issue. I neve 
I 


l 
tne 


wanted Chemical Weapons Treaty to be 


Sueé I 


" political issue. I always thought 


1 politic ul is never thought this stuff 
would be 
we'd have a bipartisan consensus to do what 
had to be done 

So they may have made it a political issue 
now, and it may or may not have any impact 
I will 
| . ] + 1] 
the American people eventually I 
they the \ 

: . 

we'll eventually get this treaty 


=~ 


I be lieve 

think 
[ think 
But 


be in every democracy—vou know, 


‘ 1 ; 
But | will say this say again 


will stay where are, and 
ratified 
it may 
the people decide what they care about. | 
told Senator Lott that I did not expect that 
this would ever be such a big issue. I think 
it might be now. and the people have to de 
cide. This is part of the choices a free people 
make, and it’s an important choice, and we'll 
just see what they do 


Yes oC 


ahe ad 


Protests at the Seattle Trade Talks 


Q. Labor unions have stepped up their 
criticisms of the World Trade 
and plan to demonstrate at the talks next 


Organization 


month. You’ve sought to answer some ol 
their concerns, but it’s not likely that you’re 
Is 
t} roing to weaken the U.S. neg iting . 
that going to weaken the negotiating po 
sition in the talks? 

The President. No, because there will be 
a lot of people from other countries there 


} I 


to answer all of them before then 


going 


demonstrating against it, too [Laughter 


mean, you’re going to have—there will be 
a lot of people there against it. And I think- 
I want to say two things. First of all, I am 
committed to launching a new trade round 
which will expand opportunities for us and 
for others on a fair basis. For example, if we 
stop export subsidies to agriculture, 85 per- 
cent of which are in Europe today, it would 
benefit farmers in my home State of Arkan- 
sas, but it would also benefit farmers in Ar- 
gentina and farmers in Africa. And I would 
like to see that done. 

I would like to see us make a commitment 
that electronic commerce would continue to 


i Administri ft i W illiam ] ( lint 


ould like to see 


egress in other iré 


be tax free 
to 


) 
5 out 


tinue mak 


cause 1) percent of our ¢ 
I 


trom related growth unfti 


came 


Asian financial crisis, and because I thi 


7 
the best way ft labor standards 
money the y need 


So I will con 


give countries 
tect their environment 
push for this 

Now, having 


hat, I don’t think 
hing that all these people ire 
o demonstrate Whvyr Be 


1eva to speak to the WTO 


such a bad 

coming to Se: 
cause I went to Ger 
ind then I went | 


to the International Labor Organiz 


yack to Geneva to speak 


| 


say that, particularly those of us 


wealthier countries, have a heavy respon 


bility to try to put a more human face on 
the global economy. And that means you 
have to bring labor interests and environ 
mental interests into these deliberations, that 
factors have to be consid 
to he 


And 


not only do thes« 


ered but the people themselves hav« 


} } } } 
heard. I think it is 
have Dropose 


ind 
labor group, coming out of the WTO. We 
work done in the e1 


ery import int 


Wwe 
we 


1, for example, a trade 
want to see more viron- 
mental area 

But the point I'd like to make is—if 
just let me get off on this one little area in 
, I think that 
-you aske d me 
what the next « umpaign should be about 
all for big ideas 


which I have an obsession while 


I’m all for big 


ideas about 
I’m 
the world is still largely in 
the grip of a big idea that isn’t true anymor 

And that big idea is that in order for any 
country that’s not rich to get rich, they have 
to burn more fossil fuels and put more green- 
house gases in the atmosphere, because 
that’s the way we got rich, and that’s the way 
the British got rich, and that’s the way other 
countries got rich. And that’s not true any 

more 

the 


nave 


The whole economics of energy and 


hanged. And we could 
with 


trade and investment in available, presently 


economy have 


a revolution in the environment more 
available, environmental technologies and al- 
ternative energy sources. That’s just one ex 
ample. 

But it won’t nec essarily happen automati- 
cally. And just as—look at the domestic mar- 
ket in America. We have about the freest 
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markets you can imagine here. It’s easier 
for—if any of you folks could leave what 
you're doing, if you weren't so devoted to 
it, and go make more money probably doing 
something else, you could get venture cap- 
ital; you could come up with some idea; you'd 
fooled around with your computer so much 
you could probably start some new Internet 
company and be worth a couple hundred 
million dollars in no time. And that happens 
all the time. [Laughter] You know, those of 
you who are over 25 may be too old to do 
it, now. That’s where all the money—(laugh- 
ter]. 

But you know, we have an open economy. 
But what makes it work? We've got a Federal 
Reserve that works. We've got a Securities 
and Exchange Commission that works. 
We've got protections for consumers. We've 
got protections against monopolies. We have 
intermediate institutions. 

The trading system and the financial sys- 
tem, the global financial markets and the 
global trading system, are creating a global 
economy. We need some intermediate in- 
volvement from labor and environment, just 
to name two, to make sure that we build an 
economy that benefits everybody and that lit- 
erally has a more human face on it. 

And so I’m actually not all that upset those 
folks are coming to Seattle. I welcome them. 
But if their fundamenta! view is, if we had 
less trade instead of more, that every econ- 
omy could be self-sustaining and the environ- 
ment would be better and people would 
make more money, I think that is simply not 
true. And I think you can demonstrate that’s 
not true. So I want an expansive trade round 
that helps America and helps them, too. 

Let me just make one final point. I have 
done everything I could to get the wealthy 
countries to do more for the poor countries. 
We're trying to pass an Africa trade initiative 
here, and a Caribbean Basin initiative. And 
it does have bipartisan support. Let me say 
that I’m grateful for the Republicans that are 
helping us with it. And I think we've got a 
chance to pass it this year. We're trying to 
get debt relief for the poorest countries in 
the world. 

So I’m sympathetic with all these negative 
feelings. But one of the things that spawns 
these kind of negative feelings is, these folks 
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feel like they've been shut out. They think 
the WTO is some rich guys’ club where peo- 
ple get in and talk in funny language and 
use words nobody understands and make a 
bunch of rules that help the people that al- 
ready have and stick it to the people that 
have not. That’s what they think. And so if 
we're going to change their perception, we've 
got to listen to their protests and bring them 
into the tent and go forward taking these con- 
cerns into account. 


Gun Buy-Back Program 


Q. Mr. President, you have alluded several 
times to anti-crime initiatives, and a big part 
of your anti-crime initiatives are gun buy- 
back programs. Recent studies that are com- 
ing out—that have come out—that are com- 
ing out show that a lot of people that hand 
these guns in are old shotguns that don’t 
work. They're from the attic. They're from 
the basement, whatever. They’re really not 
the kinds of guns that were used in Los Ange- 
les, in some of the high profile crimes that 
the nation has been so fixed on in recent 
months. 

Basically, I’m wondering, are you con- 
cerned that in putting so much focus on these 
buy-back programs that other initiatives like 
they've tried in Richmond, that have proven 
successful, and in Philadelphia, might lan- 
guish as a result? 

The President. Well, first let me say that 
I do believe that the gun buy-back programs 
will get all kinds of guns. And obviously, if 
you wanted the money and you didn’t care 
about the gun, those are the easiest to give 
up. If you’ve got some old gun that doesn’t 
work and you want $25 or whatever you get 
for it, it’s a good way to get it. 

But keep in mind there are over—I don’t 
know what the exact number is—but there 
is almost one gun for every person in Amer- 
ica. There are way over 200 million guns in 
America. And all the new gun purchases, 
handgun purchases at least, require back- 
ground checks. So I still think the more you 
can get done with that the better. I still think 
the more the better. 

I agree with the import of your question, 
however. It would be a great mistake to em- 
phasize that to the exclusion of law enforce- 
ment strategies that plainly work like the one 
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in Richmond, like the one in Boston that led 
to no child being killed by gun violence in 
2 vears. It would be a great mistake 


to think that’s 


nearly 
a substitute for closing the 
loopholes In both our assault weapons bill 
and the Brady bill, especially the gun show 
loophole. It would be a great mistake to think 
that that could substitute for our efforts to 
put 50,000 more police officers on the street 
reas that still have crime rates that 
are still too high 

So I think we should stick with the gun 
buy-back program. I think we're spending 


in the 


about $15 million on it, not an enormous 
11 

imount of money, but it should be only one 
part of a very comprehensive strategy 


Yes, in the back 


Japan 

Q. Mr. President, about steel imports trom 
Japan. Why are you delaying your decision 
under Section 201 charges against Japanese 
steel wire? The ITC was divided; your advis- 
ers are divided, according to Mr. Sperling 
yesterday. Does that mean that you don’t see 
any compelling reasons for taking action to 
domestic also, 


protect producers? And 


next—about CTBT, does Japan have any spe- 
cial role to play in preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons? 

The President. Let me answer the first 
question first. You answered the first ques- 
tion for me. I have delayed a decision be- 
cause the ITC was divided, and my advisers 
are divided. So I have to make the decision. 
[Laughter] And it’s a complicated issue, and 
I’m trying to work it through. And I only got 
the background material on it, oh, in the last 
few days. And as you know, we've been oth- 
erwise preoccupied with the test ban treaty. 
So I only looked at it, I don’t know, yesterday 
the day before, even at first blush. 

So it’s a decision that I will have to make 
and for which everyone can hold me respon- 
sible, because our people have not yet been 
able— they can’t resolve all the details them- 
selves. I will do what I think is right. You 
should not infer from the fact that a decision 
has been made that I will grant no relief, 
because I have not decided whether to grant 
relief or not. And I will decide in the most 
timely fashion I can. 
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Now on the second question you asked 
which I think is the far more important ques- 
tion, I think in a way Japan may be in a 
unique position to play a role of global impor- 
tance now. Why? Because Japan is by far the 
wealthiest, 


in the world 


without a nuclear program. And if the Japa 


strongest country 


nese say—go to the Chinese and say, “Don't 
start testing:” go to the Indians and say 
“Don't start testing 
say, “Don’t start testing again;” say, 


’ go to the Pakistanis and 
We 
want to stay where we are: we want to live 
in a 2]lst century world where our competi- 
tion is commercial, not military, where we're 
worried about ideas, not atoms,” | 

will have a very important etfect in this pe 
riod when people are going to try to sort out 
feel it this 
press conference today as against the vote 
last night. 


how they ibout what I’ve said 


? 
play a 


remarkably positive role. And I have great 
confidence in Prime Minister Obuchi 


So I personally believe Japan can 


he’s 
done a terrific job. And I hope that Japan 
will play that role 


Thank you very much 


Note: The President’s 182d news 
began at 2:04 p.m. in the East Room at the White 
House. In his remarks, he referred to Prime Min 
ister Nawaz Sharif of Pakistan; Prime Minister 
Atal Behari \ ajpayee of India; Prime Minister 
Keizo Obuchi of Japan 
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Remarks at the Dedication of the 
United States Secret Service 
Memorial Building 

October 14, 1999 


Thank you very much, Secretary Summers 
Director Stafford, Commissioner Peck, Mon- 
signor Vaghi, Ms. Worley, Congressman 
Kolbe and Congressman Hoyer, Sergeant at 
Arms Livingood, Mr. Berger, Secretary John- 
son. And I especially appreciate the presence 
of three former Directors of the Secret Serv- 
ice here today, Eljay Bowron and John 
Magaw and Stu Knight. I thank them for 
coming. 

I thank the Marines for giving us such 
wonderful music today. Didn’t they do a 
great job? [Applause.] Thank you. I think 
that’s the only thing I’m going to miss more 
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than Air Force One when I’m gone, having 
music everywhere I go, provided by the Ma- 
rines. [Laughter] 


I wanted to be here for a number of rea 
sons today. At first, I just wanted to look out 
and see some friendly faces. I just finished 


a press conference. (Laughter] It’s nice to 
do that. I wanted to see this beautiful build- 
ing, and I knew I would be given the experi- 
ence of seeing this beautiful building. I want 
to thank Larry Cockell for letting me come 
in the front door today. [Laughter] You 
know, usually when I go into a building the 
Secret Service makes me go into an under- 
ground parking garage, past all the garbage— 
(laughter|—up the service elevator. You 
think—tthe last time I went to the Hilton 
here, I have been in the service entrance so 
much that they had an employee in every 
section of the Hilton Hotel, in every part 
of—{inaudible|—they met me when I came 
in, and they gave me a laminated employee 
ID card. [Laughter] Just something else I 
owe to the Secret Service. 

I also was hoping that I might get another 
invitation to try out some more of the Secret 
Service training that I got at Beltsville, with 
Hillary, a couple of years ago. We're still 
looking for that escape pod on Air Force 
One. We haven’t found that yet. [Laughter] 

I want to also say how much I appreciate 
the leadership that Brian is giving to the Se 
cret Service. The only apprehension I had 
ibout his becoming the Director was that h« 
wanted to extend the protection of the PPD 
to country music singers and motorcycle 
gangs—{laughter|—and I had to draw the 
line somewhere. 

Actually, I came here most of all to say 
thanks. | compliment the architects, the con- 
tractors, and all those involved in the con- 
struction of this magnificent building. And 
I do believe it will reinforce all the values 
and sense of community that Brian talked 
about. 

Harry Truman once said, the Secret Serv- 
ice was the only boss he had as President, 
with the exception of Mrs. Truman. And 
even when I don’t like it, I have to admit 
that’s true. And I came here to say thank 
you on behalf of Hillary and Chelsea and my- 
self. I know Hillary wanted to be here today. 
I can’t tell you how—I feel about the Secret 
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Service the way I sometimes feel about some 
of my friends in the Congress: I like them 
a lot more than they like me. 

They've had to put up with me on so many 
different occasions, under such stress. You 
know, you wake up in the morning, and 
you re worried about something else, and you 
take it out by being a little short. You’re im- 
patient because you're tired and you've got 
a headache. They have to put up with all of 
it and act like you're still President, even 
when you're not acting like it; you’re really 
being a person. 

[ think of all the sacrifices that the Secret 
Service and the PPD has made. I think about 
all these long, exhausting trips we take. I’ve 
seen the worried look in the agents’ eyes 
whenever | get out and make some sponta- 
neous stop into an unmagged crowd. A lot 
of times at night, I'm working late, and I 
come down, and I walk in between—some- 
times after midnight—between the office 
and the house, and the agents are always 
there. And I often wonder how many chil- 
dren they have and how hard it must be for 
them to be awake while their children are 
sleeping and sleeping while their children are 
awake. 

Sometimes, I just worry that they're going 
to have a heart attack on the job. I never 
will forget the first time—all the Secret Serv- 
PPD know this 
there’s this sort of, this elaborate little elec- 
tronic guard system out around the White 
House. And if anything triggers the alarm, 
if you'll forgive me, all hell breaks loose for 
the Secret Service. You know, they're con- 
vinced that, know, 45 terrorists are 
storming the gates; they have to do it. That’s 
why we're all so taken care of. 

Anything, any little old thing, can trigger 
that deal. And I remember the first time that 
happened. I didn’t know it. I was up on the 
third floor of the White House, and the Resi- 
dence is on the second floor, and I didn’t 
know what happens. So what happens is, the 
elevator stops, and the SWAT team occupies 
the staircase with their semiautomatic weap- 
ons. 

So they’re all looking for somebody that’s 
invading the White House. I come tromping 
down the staircase to the third floor; this guy 
comes rushing up on the second floor. I look 


1 
ice who have been in 


you 
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up, and there he is with his weapon pointed 
and I thought: This would be a heck 
of a note for the Secret Service. [Laughter] 
“Clinton killed by agent protecting the Presi- 
dent.” [Laughter] That poor—I think he still 
has nightmares about that. [Laughter] 

We're all laughing about it, but this is a 
hard job. And it’s an important job. And it’s 
important, the protections that are provided 
to other people and all the other things the 
Secret Service does, and I want to say more 
about that in a moment. But especially, 
want everyone to know—I want Larry and 
Donny and all the people on PPD and all 
their predecessors to know how profoundly 
grateful I am for the way my wife and my 
daughter and I have been treated and genu- 
inely cared for and protected, whether we 
like it or not. It has made an enormous de- 
gree of difference in the confidence with 
which I think the American people can ex- 
press toward their Government, and we are 
all in your debt. 

I also want to thank you for naming this 
building after the 32 brave men and women 
who gave their lives in guarding our democ- 
racy and in whose memory the building now 
stands. Ten of those 32, I’m sad to say, lost 
their lives during my Presidency, including 
the 6 in the Oklahoma City bombing, one 
of the most difficult events in my life. 

You have honored their memory in two 
ways: First, by naming this building in their 
honor; and second, by using this building to 
continue your mission and their mission. 
Most people know the Secret Service as 
these sort of mysterious, stone-faced figures 
that are either steely eyed or masked behind 
sexy sunglasses, protecting Presidents and 
visiting world leaders. They don’t know much 
about the ongoing efforts of the Secret Serv- 
ice to protect the integrity of our financial 
system, but that’s a proud history that 
stretches back 130 years now. 

When our country was awash in counter- 
feit currency after the Civil War, America 
turned to the Secret Service. When three 
Presidents were assassinated in four decades, 
America turned to the Secret Service, broad- 
ening the mandate at the beginning of this 
century to include protective duties. 

Now, with the new challenges we face in 
a new and rapidly changing world, America 


at me, 
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still turns to the Secret Service. You are out 
there every day, fighting telecommunications 
fraud, credit card fraud, computer crimes, 
counterfeiting, abuses of Government pro- 
grams, taking on your investigative and pro- 
tective assignments across the country and 
all around the world. 

Regardless of the times or the tasks, there 
has always been a thread of honor and integ- 
rity, trust, and true confident performance, 
also, a remarkable ability to adapt to change 
and challenge. Those values are symbolized 
in this building. It is a solid, solid building, 
standing on a firm foundation but looking to- 
ward the future. 

So, today, I’m honored to join you in dedi- 
cating this building and honoring the mem- 
ory of those who gave their lives for what 
you do every day and in saying a special, spe- 
cial word of profound appreciation for the 
many sacrifices so many have made for me 
and my family and our country. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:47 
Conference Center. In his remarks, he referred 
to Rev. Monsignor Peter J. Vaghi, pastor, St. 
Patrick’s Church, who gave the invocation; and 
Debra L. Worley, headquarters consolidation 
project manager, and Larry Cockell, Special 
Agent-in-Charge, Presidential Protective Division, 
U.S. Secret Service. 


p-m. in the 


Videotape Remarks to the National 
Summit on Community Food 
Security 

October 14, 1999 


Good afternoon, and thank you for taking 
the time to participate in this first-ever sum- 
mit on community food security. Thank you, 
Secretary Glickman, for your leadership in 
this vital area. 

Sometimes it’s hard to comprehend that 
in the middle of the strongest peacetime 
economy in our Nation’s history, when pov- 
erty is at a 20-year low and incomes are rising 
all across America, there are still people in 
our country who go to bed hungry. More 
than 3 million childeen suffer from hunger 
at some point during the year. And nearly 
1 in 10 American households are at serious 
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NoTE: The President's remarks were vide ota] d 
at approximately 2:50 p.m. on October 12 in Room 
459 in the Old Executive Office Building for late: 
transmission to the National Summit on Commu 
nity Food Security, meeting in Chicago, IL, on 
October 14. A 


verification of the content of these remarks 


1 
tape was not available fo 
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Statement on the Nomination of 
Gen. Ralph E. Eberhart To Be 
Commander in Chief, United States 
Space Command, and Related 
Positions 

October 14, 1999 


[ am pleased to nominate Gen. Ralph E. 
Eberhart, United States Air Force, to be 
Commander in Chief, United States Space 
Command; Chief, North 
Defense 
Commander, Air Force Space Command; 
1 Department of Defense Manager for 


Commander in 
American Aerospace Command; 
ind 
Space Transportation Systems Contingency 
Support If confirmed by the Senate, General 
Eberhart will succeed Gen. Richard B. 
Myers. 

General Eberhart currently serves as the 
Commander of the Air Combat Command. 
Over a career, General 
Eberhart has gained extensive operational 


distinguished 


and planning experience and demonstrated 
tremendous leadership ability. A Command 
Pilot, he the 10th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron the 363d Tactical Fighter 
Wing, U.S. Forces Japan, and the 5th Air 
Force, as well as Air Combat Command. His 


commanded 


broad professional experience also includes 
significant tours on the Jcint Staff and Air 


the Pentagon and on the staff of 
Commander in Chief, U.S. Air Forces, Eu- 


Staff in 


ype 

I , 3 

General Eberhart assumes the post of 
i United States Space 


Command, at a time when U.S. capabilities 


1 


Commander in Chiet 


inh space have become critical to our eco- 
nomic prospe¢ rity, our position of leadership 
in the world, and our national security. He 
will be charged with protecting and extend- 
ing those capabilities, and as well as taking 
on new responsibilities for information oper- 
trust and con- 


, ' 
have the utmost 


his ability to do so. 


itions. | 


’ 
tidence in 


Statement on the Nomination of 
Gen. Richard B. Myers To Be Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
October 14, 1999 


I am pleased to nominate Gen. Richard 
B. Myers, United States Air Force, to be Vice 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If con- 
firmed by the Senate, General Myers will 
succeed Gen. Joseph J. Ralston. 

General Myers currently serves as Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Space Com- 
mand; Commander in Chief, North Amer- 
ican Aerospace Defense Command; and 
Commander, Air Force Space Command. 
He brings to the position of Vice Chairman 
extensive operational and planning experi- 
ence as well as proven leadership ability. 
During this distinguished career, General 
Myers commanded the 335th Tactical Fight- 
er Squadron, the 325th Tactical Training 
Wing, the lst Tactical Fighter Wing, U.S. 
Forces Japan, the 5th Air Force, and U.S. 
Pacific Air Forces. He is a Command Pilot 
with more than 3,900 flying hours, including 
combat missions in Vietnam. His broad pro- 
fessional experience also includes significant 
tours on the Joint Staff and Air Staff in the 
Pentagon. 

General Myers assumes the post of Vice 
Chairman at a time of diverse challenges for 
our Armed Forces, ranging from preserving 
and enhancing military readiness to modern- 
izing and transforming our forces to maintain 
our military superiority in the 21st century. 
I have the utmost trust and confidence in 
his ability to meet these challenges. 


Statement on the Nomination of 
Gen. Joseph J. Ralston To Be 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
October 14, 1999 


I am pleased to announce that I have nom- 
inated Gen. Joseph J. Ralston, United States 
Air Force, to succeed Gen. Wesley K. Clark, 
United States Army, as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe. This nomination is subject 
to the approval of the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil’s Defense Planning Committee. Upon 
Defense Planning Committee approval of his 
nomination as Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe, I intend to send forward to Congress 
General Ralston’s nomination to serve as 
Commander in Chief, United States Euro- 
pean Command. 

General Ralston’s distinguished career 
spans three decades, with significant oper- 
ational and policy experience. He established 
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impeccable credentials as a military com 
mander while commanding the 68th Tactical 
Fighter Squadron, the 56th Tactical Training 
Wing, the U.S. Alaskan Command, the Lith 
Air Force, and the Air Combat Command. 
He has served with great distinction as Vice 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff over 
the past 3/2 years, providing excellent advice 
and support for two Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Chairmen and two Secretaries of Defense. 

This is a time of significant change within 
the North Atlantic Alliance, as NATO con- 
tinues the work of building a secure and un- 
divided Europe. General Clark is doing an 
extraordinary job as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe. He led Allied forces to a 
brilliant victory in Operation Allied Force 
and is demonstrating similarly impressive 
leadership as KFOR provides | the security 
necessary to build a lasting and just peace 
in Kosovo. I know he will continue his dy- 
1xamic leadership of NATO forces in Europe 
during the remainder of his tour. I have ut- 
most confidence that General Ralston will be 
a worthy successor. 


Statement on the Death of Former 
President Julius Nyerere of Tanzania 
October 14, 1999 


On behalf of the American people, Hillary 
and I extend our deepest sympathies to the 
family of former President Julius Nyerere, to 
President Mkapa, and the people of Tan- 
zania. President Nyerere’s death is a great 


loss for Tanzania, for Africa, and for the 
international community as a whole. 
President Nyerere was a pioneering leader 
for freedom and self-government in Africa. 
Many African leaders sought his guidance as 
they crafted their own new societies. 
President Nyerere dedicated his life to a 
vision rooted in the belief that all people have 
a responsibility to protect those who cannot 
protect themselves. He practiced this ethic 
personally, aiding not only courageous Afri- 
can leaders but also ordinary victims of re- 
gional conflict; he opened Tanzania’s borders 
to refugees from wars in Mozambique, 
Rwanda, Burundi, Congo, and Uganda. 
President Nyerere’s legacy of determina- 
tion and compassion lives on in the generous 
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people of Tanzania today. We join our 
friends in Tanzania and Africa in celebrating 
his achievements and mourning his death. 
Our thoughts and prayers are with his family 
and his fellow citizens. 


Memorandum on Individual 
Training Accounts for Federal 
Workers 


October 14, 1999 


Memorandum for the Director of the Office 
of Personnel Management 

Subject: Individual Training Accounts for 
Federal Workers 

Thank you for forwarding the options and 
recommendations of the Task Force on Fed- 
eral Training Technology on establishing in- 
dividual training accounts (ITAs) for Federal 
employees. 

Your report provide s a thoughtful and 
thorough review of the ways ITAs may be 
used to improve the quality ‘of training avail- 
able to Federal workers. The skills needed 
by Federal workers, the technologies avail- 
able for training, and the institutions capable 
of delivering high-quality training are all 
changing rapidly. Individual employees may 
be in the best position to discover opportuni- 
ties in this fast changing market; ITAs can 
give them needed flexibility. 


Improving the efficiency and quality of 


Federal Government services in the years 
ahead will require educated workers to fill 
new jobs and allow incumbent workers to 
continuously upgrade their knowledge and 
skill base. We have an obligation to explore 
the use of new technologies to provide cost- 
effective, high-quality, and accessible train- 


ing to ensure that we provide the kind of 


working environment that attracts and re- 
tains outstanding working men and women. 
After reviewing your report, it is clear that 


ITAs merit further exploration because of 


their potential for improving Federal train- 
ing. The Task Force points out that while 
a number of private firms, State govern- 
ments, and foreign governments are cur- 
rently implementing ITAs, the programs are 
not fully tested. I support the Task Force 
recommendation that Federal agencies 
should begin a series of pilot projects and 
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develop tools for evaluating their success. I 
therefore direct that OPM work with the 
Task Force to develop a guidance for agen- 
cies to use in developing and evaluating ITA 
pilot projects. 

I understand that the Task Force also is 
making steady progress in developing rec- 
ommendations for Federal agencies to make 
effective use of technology to improve train- 
ing opportunities. I look forward to reviewing 
the final Task Force report and learning 
more about the development of the dem- 
onstrations of advanced learning tech- 
nologies being proposed by the Executive de- 
partments. Particularly valuable are the Task 
Force’s recommendations regarding how 
agencies can use their combined procure- 
ment power to stimulate development of 
high-quality training technologies con- 
forming to standards used in commercial and 
university instruction. Your work will serve 
not only to strengthen the Federal workforce 
and ensure that the American taxpayers re- 
ceive the best service possible, but can also 
accelerate the development of technologies 
useful in schools and companies throughout 
~— Nation. ; 

I appreciate your leadership, the commit- 
ment of the Task Force, and the dedicated 
service of your staff, particularly Emzell 
Blanton, the Executive Director of the Task 
Force, in ensuring the success of this impor- 
tant effort. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks Honoring the NCAA Men’s 
and Women’s Basketball Champions 
October 14, 1999 


The President. Thank you very much. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, welcome to the 
White House. I want to say a special word 
of welcome to Purdue Coach Carolyn Peck 
and UConn Coach Jim Calhoun and their 
wonderful teams. And we’re honored to be 


joined by two Members of Congress from 


Connecticut, John Larson and 
Johnson. [Applause] Thank you. 
Usually, you know, the Members of Con- 
gress, they stand in front of the team, and 
I shake hands with them, and then'I go shake 


hands with the team. And I started shaking 


Nancy 
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hands with the UConn team, and Nancy 
Johnson was the fourth person in the line, 
and I wondered what position she could pos- 
sibly have played. [Laughter] 

Well, we're delighted that they’re both 
here, and the two Connecticut Senators, Joe 
Lieberman and Chris Dodd were also here. 
They had to go vote, and they're going to 
try to get back before we finish. But we thank 
them for coming. 

It’s a great honor for me today to welcome 
the Purdue Lady Boilermakers and the 
UConn Huskies, two talented basketball 
teams who remained focused enough to win 
the most coveted prize in college basketball. 
It’s a kind of a joke around the White House 
that I am a fanatic basketball fan, that I fre- 
quently misbehave during the NCAA tour- 
name nt—[laughter]—especially if the Arkan- 

sas Razorbacks aren’t playing well that year. 

But I studied these teams very closely. I'd 
like to—I think that I would like to begin 
by making two acknowledgements that are 
important to the human element of basket- 
ball. First of all, the Lady Boilermakers lost 
one of their teammates, Tiffany Young, last 
August in a car accident, and her parents are 
here. And I'd like to acknowledge their pres- 
ence and thank them for coming. Would 
you—well, they’re here somewhere. There 
they are. [Applause] Thank you. 

And in this week, I can’t help noting that 
on Monday we lost one of the greatest bas- 
ketball players of all time, Wilt Chamberlain, 
whose dedication, determination, and per- 
formance inspired countless Americans, most 
of whom never scored 100 points in a single 
game. 

Wilt Chamberlain once said, in his rather 
wry and funny way, “They say nobody is per- 
fect. Then, they tell you practice makes per- 
fect. I wish they'd make up their mind.” 
[Laughter] One thing is clear. With practice 
and talent, UConn and Purdue got pretty 
close to perfect. They both beat two very tal- 
ented Duke Blue Devil teams. 

This was a season of firsts. First time a 
men’s team from New England had won the 
NCAA tournament since Harry Truman lived 
in the White House; the first time the Purdue 
women or the UConn men ever won a na- 
tional championship. 
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Let me begin by saluting the Lady Boiler- 
makers. All America was awed by your per- 
formance. I understand it was fueled by 
power naps and peanut butter. [Laughter] If 
that’s true, I think I'll stay with them both. 
{Laughter} 

They had a dazzling 34-1 season record. 
I told the coach when we were starting this 
that I happened to see one night, on tele- 
vision, their early-season victory against Ten- 
nessee. And—because, you know, Ten- 
nessee’s coming here has become a kind of 
regular event—{laughter|—Coach Summitt 
and her husband and her wonderful son have 
become friends of ours. And Al Gore was 
in a slump the next day. [Laughter] And he 
said, “Well, they must have had an off night.” 
And I said, “Al, I watched the game. They 
didn’t have an off night.” [Laughter] “That 
Purdue team is great. It’s going to be hard 
for anybody to beat them.” And it turned out 
to be right. 

I want to mention the extraordinary con- 
tributions of the co-captains of the team. 
MVP Ukari Figgs turned around the final 
game with 18 points. All-American Stephanie 
White-McCarty amassed the second-highest 
number of points in the history of Purdue. 

Basketball is a team effort. It depends 
upon everyone working together and relies 
heavily on good leadership. The Boiler- 
makers had a lot of both. As the first African- 
American woman ever to win the NCAA 
championship as a coach, Carolyn Peck has 
demonstrated extraordinary leadership, car- 
rying Purdue to two Big 10 tournament 
championships in only two seasons. And I’m 
glad she’s back here with her team today. 
She’s just finished her first season as a pro 
coach, where she missed the playoffs, I think 
she said, by one game. And next year is your 
second season; you've got to deliver. And we 
wish you well. [Laughter] So I'd like to call 
on Carolyn Peck and give her the micro- 
phone now. Thank you. 


[A this point, Coach Peck made brief re- 
marks. | 


The President. I also want to acknowl- 
edge, before I leave the State of Indiana, the 
resence here of a man who has been my 
riend for 20 years, the former Senator from 
Indiana and the father of the current Senator 
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from Indiana, Mr. Birch 
Senator. Thank you 
Thank you. 

Now, the Huskies. I watched them all year, 
too. They won 34 games, and they were sup- 
posed to be a big underdog in the champion- 
ship. They had a team that was determined 
not to be defeated. Richard Hamilton’s out- 
side touch and the tough defensive play of 
Ricky Moore and Khalid El-Amin gave them 
a 77-74 down-to-the-wire thriller that will 
never be forgotten by people who love bas- 
ketball. 

also want to say that I’m glad Richard 
is coming to Washington to help the Wizards. 
We need it. [Laughter] Jim 
achievements as the Huskies’ coach are tre- 
mendous. He’s the only coach in NCAA his- 
tory to win 250 games at two different Divi- 
sion I programs. He’s the winningest coach 
in UConn history, with the third most wins 
in all of college basketball in the last six se 
sons. 


Bayh. Thank you 


I'm glad to see you. 


Calhoun’s 


When I called Jim to congratulate him on 
the victory, we had a wonderful talk about 
a lot of things, and I'll always remember our 
conversation. But I told him, and I thought 
that the Duke coach, Mike Krzyzewski, gave 
him and these fine young men, the ultimate 
compliment; you can only imagine how dis- 
appointed he was. He has all those great play- 
ers; they were supposed to win everything 
easily. It was a fabulous game 

The truth is, UConn was better than they 
thought they were. And it was—at a moment 
of enormous disap} ointment, he got before 
the national television cameras and he said 

“We did not lose this game. de- 
feated by a better team.” And that says a lot 
about this coach and these players. 


We were 


So, Coach, the microphone is yours. 


[Coach Calhoun made brief remarks, and the 
team captains presented a je rsey and ring to 
the President. | 

The President. Look at this. I think it’s 

i little big for me, don’t you? [Laughter] 
1 Th: ink you. I really love this, thank you. 

Now, when does practice start? [Laughter] 

Coach Calhoun. I'll see 
morning at 11. 

The President. Thank you very much. 


you Saturday 


r Oct. 15 
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Coach Peck. 
tation? 

The President. Sure. Give them another 
hand, guys. [Applause] 


Can we make a presen- 


Coach Peck and the team’s senior captains 
presented a jersey to the President. | 

The President. 
right size, 


I can wear this. It’s the 
right? It’s the right size. I love it. 


[A Purdue senior captain thanked the Presi- 
dent and congratulated the University of 
Connecticut Huskies. | 


The President. You know, in a year and 
a half when I’m not President anymore, peo- 
ple will, all of a sudden, start treating me 
as an elder statesman or something, and they 
will all want my advice on various things. One 
of the things people ask me all the time is, 
isn’t it hard to keep your feet on the ground 
and the sense of basic humility when, 
know, the Secret Service are with you, you 
fly around on Air Force One, eve ry need is 
And I think I will have 
two pieces of advice: One is, have regular 
press conferences; that'll cut you down to 
size. [Laughter] And the other is, always 
meet with the champions of the men and 
women’s NCAA basketball tournament. They 
will make you feel very small. 

Thank you very much. 


you 


just at your finge rtips? 


NoTE: The President spoke at 6:08 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Tiffany Young’s parents, Gloria and 
Billy Ray Young, and Pat Summitt, coach, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Lady Volunteers 


Remarks on Unveiling Public Service 
Announcements on Youth Violence 
October 15, 1999 


The President. Thank you very much, 
Epatha; welcome back to the White House. 
She was here back in February, again trying 
to help children, when we unv veiled the PSA 
to help our children get the health care they 
need. So she is becoming the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s number one volunteer for Amer- 
ica’s children, and we’re grateful for her. 

I think she knows that if she and the rest 
of us could do enough for our children in 
a preventive and preparatory way, we'd put 
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a lot of police officers and actors playing po- 
lice officers out of work—(laughter|—be- 
cause we wouldn’t have nearly as much trou- 
ble. I thank you so much. 

Attorney General Reno and Secretary 
Shalala, thank you both for your commitment 
to helping our children and to unifying our 
Government’s resources—not having a lot of 
little, indistinct programs that are separate, 
one from another. 

I want to thank all of those who are here 
supporting this campaign. Thank you, Dr. 
Roz Weinman, from NBC. Thank you for ev- 
erything you've done. I want to thank the 
ADL national director, Abraham Foxman, 
the Human Rights Committee’s executive di- 
rector, Elizabeth Birch, the people from La 
Raza, and all the other groups that have sup- 
ported this endeavor. 

I'd also like to acknowledge the young peo- 
ple behind me. They’re from Eastern High 
School in Washington, DC, and they are ac- 
tively and personally working to prevent 
youth violence. They are the symbols of the 
people we are trying to empower with this 
public service campaign, and we ought to 
give them a hand. [Applause] 

Six months ago next week we will observe 
the half-year anniversary of the tragedy at 
Littleton, Colorado. As awful as it was, we 
all know it was not an isolated event. We 
have seen since and we saw before—in a 
string of violent incidents at school and in 
the fact that 13 young people lose their lives 
every single day to gunshots, in ones and 
twos—that our children, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have the lowest crime rate in 
26 years and a dramatic drop in the murder 
rate, are still subject to a nation that is too 
dangerous and can be made safer. 

That is why we have asked every sector 
of our society to get involved in the search 
for solutions to youth violence, to hatred, to 
the absence of control, to environmental and 
cultural factors that need to be dealt with. 
We've asked people to help at home and 
school, in Hollywood and in the heartland, 
in our State capitals and in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 

In August we helped launch the National 
Campaign Against Youth Violence, to pull to- 
gether commitments from people and orga- 
nizations from all different walks of life. Al- 
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though this new campaign is not even 2 
months old, it has already made a remarkable 
start. Over the coming months, it will roll 
out a major media campaign, begin sup- 
porting anti-violence concerts and townhall 
meetings, in-school and after-school pro- 
grams, and sponsor a city-by-city effort to 
shine a spotlight on the local initiatives that 
are producing the most promising results. 

The executive director of this national 
campaign, Jeff Bleich, is here with us today. 
I introduced him when we named him, but 
I want to thank you again for your great work. 

Today we are pleased and grateful that 
NBC is making its own commitment to pro- 
tect our children from youth violence. As part 
of it’s “The More You Know’ campaign, 
NBC has created a series of ads that speak 
to parents and children about how families 
can help to stop violence and hate before 
they start. I would like to now stop and show 
one of these ads, which features Epatha and 
her “Law & Order” colleague, Angie Har- 
mon. So could we show the ad? 


[At this point, the public service announce- 
ment was shown. | 


The President. Thank you, thank you, and 
thank you. [Laughter] 

This ad and others like it will be seen by 
millions of viewers every day. In clear and 
powerful terms, they will convey the message 
that stopping violence and intolerance begins 
at home. They say if you’re a parent, you 
owe it to your children to sit down with them, 
to draw them out, to give them a comfortable 
opportunity to express their fears, to give you 
early warning if there’s a problem you need 
to address. 

The thing I like best about it is the mes- 
sage I think every parent ought to try to give 
every child: If you’ve done something wrong, 
tell me. It’s okay. It’s not the on of the 
world. Before it gets too bad, tell me. 

As you saw, these ads also provide an 800 
number and a web address, so viewers can 
immediately get the best advice from na- 
tional organizations which deal with these 
issues every day. 

I look forward to continuing to build on 
the progress that NBC, its national partners, 
and the fine actors who appear in this cam- 
paign have started. It’s a wonderful example 
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of what you can accomplish, with the power 
of television, to send out positive messages 
to parents and children alike. 

I also want to emphasize that we are going 
to tc the way we in the Federal Govern- 
ment do our part, along the lines that the 
two Cabinet members here have long advo- 
cated. Youth violence has many origins and 
so many facets. Not just one but many of 
our Cabinet agencies are working to provide 
solutions. And they should be. They get con- 
tacted by people all over the country. Today 
I had this year and last year’s winner of the 
Points of Light Award in the White House 
for pictures. And an enormous percentage of 
these national winners were people who were 
involved in trying to keep our kids out of 
trouble and give them good things to do. 

So we see responses ranging from commu- 
nity policing to mental health to after-school 
programs to job opportunities. To respond 
to what Donna and Janet have talked to me 
about for years—Janet sent me another 
memo just a couple of weeks ago about how 
we've got to get the Government to work to- 
gether on this—we are creating a new Youth 
Violence Council. The job of the Council will 
be to coordinate, accelerate, and amplify all 
the anti-violence efforts now coming out of 
our Cabinet agencies, so that they will work 
together, not at cross purposes; they will 
waste less money and make the money they 
have go further; and they will touch more 
children’s lives. 

So I want to thank you, Madame Attorney 
General, and you, Secretary Shalala, for your 
suggestion, and we will do this. 

I also want to say again that it is my strong 
conviction that preventing youth violence re- 
quires Congress to do more. It has been 6 
months since Littleton now. Congress has 
had more than ample time to analyze and 
act on the elements of this problem. They 
have had more than enough time to recog- 
nize that one of the biggest problems of in- 
tentional and accidental violence against our 
children is the appalling ease with which 
young people can gain access to guns. 

And yet, after a very encouraging vote in 
the Senate last May—when the Vice Presi- 
dent was able to break a tie and pass legisla- 
tion that makes a lot of sense, among other 
things closing the Brady background check 
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loophole that didn’t apply to gun shows and 
flea market gun sales—there has been no ac- 
tion, because the leadership has done noth- 
ing but delay. 

So again, I say to the Republican leader- 
ship, I know this is a tough issue for you; 
I know that nobody likes to make the NRA 
mad looking towards the next election. But 
we—when I went to the American people 
in 1992 and I said, “Let’s adopt the Brady 
bill, and let’s ban assault weapons,” and I told 
all the hunters in my home State—which is 
about half the people that breathe down 
there, me among them—(laughter|—I said, 
“Look, I’m telling you this will not affect 
hunting. This will not affect sporting events. 
It will make our country a safer place.” It 
was an argument no one knew: It’s not an 
argument anymore. We have the results. 

The Brady bill has kept 400,000 people 
who had criminal records or otherwise 
should not have had handguns from getting 
them, and we have the lowest crime rate in 
26 years. This is not an argument anymore. 
There is evidence. And we now know that 
a lot of people who shouldn’t get these guns 
know they can go get them at a gun show 
or an urban flea market because there is no 
background check. There are loopholes in 
the assault weapons ban in terms of the im- 
portation of inappropriately sized magazines, 
of ammunition clips, and other problems that 
we ought to address. So I would say again, 
the time to act is now. The country over- 
whelmingly supports this. 

I want to give the House a pat on the back 
again for passing a decent Patients’ Bill of 
Rights last week. They had to break the 
stranglehold of an interest group that had the 
allegiance of their leadership. They have to 
do it again. But if they do it, they'll feel real 
good about it, just like they did last week. 
[Laughter] You know, this is another one of 
those issues—it’s not a particularly partisan 
issue, except in Washington, DC. And we 

need to get free of all that and think about 
these kids. 

I feel the same way about the hate crimes 
legislation. Since I first proposed the hate 
crimes bill—believe it or not, hundreds of 
Americans, like young Matthew Shepard in 
Wyoming or James Byrd in Texas, have been 
killed or injured simply because of who they 
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their faith, because 
gay. And I think this is important for 
America and important for our leadership at 
home and around the world. 

What do I spend my time on around the 
world? If I’m trying to deal with peace in 
[reland, what am I trying to do? Get people 
over their re ‘ligious—if we try to mz ike peace 
another Rwanda in Africa, what 
are we trying to do? Get people of different 
tribes not to kill each other. If we're trying 
to make Kosovo and Bosnia, what 
are we trying to do? Trying to get people 
over their ethnic and religious hatreds. And 
on and on and on. 

This is a deep thing in the human psyche 
that has been with us since the dawn of time. 


re, because of their race, 
aa oa 
they re 


and avoid 


peace in 


And of course the most stunning example of 


all is the struggle we are still making to har- 
monize and reconcile the people of the Mid- 
dle East, in the very heart of the place that 
birth to all three of the world’s great 
religions that hold there is one creator, God. 

Now, n all these 
places but at home, you have to read that 
a guy that hates people that aren’t just like 
him shoots a bunch of kids at a Jewish com- 
munity center and then drives around and 
kills a Filipino postman working for the Fed- 
eral Government—he got a two-for—the guy 
was an Asian and a Federal Government em- 
ployee And you read there is a guy that be- 
longs to something in the Middle West that 
he called a church—even though they don’t 
believe in God; they believe in the suprem- 
acy of white people— 


gave 


when America is a force i 


and he shoots a fine 
young man who was a basketball coach at 
Northwestern and then toodles down the 
road again and kills a young Korean Christian 
coming out of his church, 
these things happening. 

It seems to me very hard to make the case 
that America, for our own sanity and our own 
humanity and for what we owe to the rest 
of the world, should not pass strong hate 
crimes legislation and do it without delay this 
yeal 


and you see all 


So again let me say, to every proposal 


someone can raise the objection, this will not 
solve every problem. If we did that, no one 


would ever do anything constructive. That’s 
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a diet 
and you stay on it 3 days, you won't lose the 
20 pounds you W That’s like Say- 
ing, don’t do this because even though you 
should do this, 


like saying if you decided to go on 
rant to lose. 
even when you do it, there 
are three other things you should do. 

all these arguments don’t make 
any sense. Look, I’m proud of the fact that 
I had the chance to be President when Amer- 


I mean, 


icans believed we could lower crime again 
and where we have a 26-year low in the crime 
rate. But we the highest murder rate 
of any civilized country in the world, still. 
The rate of accidental deaths of children by 
gunshots is 9 times higher than the rate of 
the next 25 industrial economies combined. 

What I’m trying to do with this PSA is to 
mobilize the American people to save our 
children, so the next President can say Amer- 
ica is the safest big country in the world. Why 
don’t we have 


have 


a big goal here? It’s nice to 
got the lowest crime rate in 
maybe 


say that we've 
26 years; by the time I leave office, 
we can say it’s the lowest in 30 years. Maybe 
we'll really be chugging along here. 

But don’t you want to really be able t 
say, every time you look at a young person 
like this fine young boy here in this beautiful 
red sweate r—{laughte rj—that this child 
should grow up in the safest big country on 
the face of the Earth? Let’s have a goal worth 
fighting for, for our children. And let’s mobi- 
lize people to do what can be done now, in 
their families, and let’s have nobody run and 
hide from the responsibility we all have to 
give that gift to our children in the new mil- 
lennium. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in the 
Presidential Hall (formerly Room 450) in the Old 
Executive Office Building. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to S es pe Merkeson and Angie Harmon, 
actors, NBC’s “Law & Order”; Rosalyn Weinman, 
executive vice president, hbonndicash standards and 
content policy, NBC; Abraham H 
tional director, Anti-Defamation League 
Bleich, director, 
Against Youth Violence 


Foxman, na- 
; and Jeff 
National Cx 


executive ampaign 
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Memorandum on the White House 
Council on Youth Violence 


October 15, 1999 


Memorandum of the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services, the Secretary of 
Education, the Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Policy 


Subject: White House Council! on Youth 
Violence 


Violence by youth and against youth is an 
issue that deeply concerns us all. Youth vio- 
lence can be thought of as a juvenile crime 
issue, as a public health issue, and as a school 
safety issue. It affects every region and demo- 
graphic group. As many recent incidents have 
made us aware, it is a problem that can strike 
with unexpected force—and that now de- 
mands uncommonly unified responses. That 
is why I announced, on August 17, 1999, that 
a nonprofit, nonpartisan “National Campaign 
Against Youth Violence” had been estab- 


lished to bring together all segments of soci- 


ety to help prevent youth violence. 

‘The Federal Government already address- 
es many aspects of youth violence through 
its programs. I am particularly proud of the 
joint efforts of the Attorney General, the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, and 
the Sec retary of Education in developing the 
Safe Schools/Healthy Students _ initiative. 
These agencies also worked well together to 
help us respond quickly to the Columbine 
High School incident. I have read with inter- 
est the report of the Attorney General’s Co- 
ordinating Council on Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. I look forward to 
the report that the Surgeon General in re- 
sponse to my May request is preparing on 
the causes of youth violence. The Secretary 


of Labor’s efforts to address the needs of 


youth are also about to bear fruit, as high- 
poverty communities implement our new 
Youth Opportunity Grants, and as the Sec- 
retary and the Attorney General finalize their 
agreement for cooperative work on those 
grants and on Labor’s Youth Offender grant 
program. 

With so many agencies and programs in- 
volved, and with the need for my Administra- 
tion to work closely with different elements 
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of State and local governments, tribes, 
schools, community groups, and families, it 
has become increasingly clear to me that the 
Federal Government needs a more effective 
policy coordination strategy for youth vio- 
lence issues. Therefore, today I direct the As- 
sistant for Domestic Policy to form a White 
House Council on Youth Violence to provide 
this policy coordination, to provide flexible 
and timely responses to the challenge of 
youth violence, and to ensure that our Na- 
tion’s citizens are able to benefit from the 
Federal Government's many antiviolence ini- 
tiatives. 


Structure of the Council 


The Assistant to the President for Domes- 
tic Policy will chair the Council. The Office 
of the Vice President and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget will be regular partici- 
pants. Four agency heads will be the regular 
program members of the Council: 

e The Attorney General, responding to 

the juvenile crime aspects; 

e The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, responding to the public 
health aspects, including mental health 
aspects, and to family issues; 

The Secretary of Education, responding 
to the school safety issues; and 

The Secretary of Labor, responding to 
youth employment and out-of-school 
youth issues. 

The Chair of the Council may add such 
other officials as he deems appropriate to fur- 
ther the purposes of this overall effort or to 
participate in specific aspects of it. For exam- 
ple, matters relating to public health aspects 
would involve the Surgeon General. Matters 
relating to firearms control or drug abuse 
would involve the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of National Drug Control 
Policy, respectively. Implications for eco- 
nomic development policies would call for 
involvement of the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of Commerce. 
Comparable policies for Indian country 
would engage the Secretary of the Interior. 
Issues relating to community service oppor- 
tunities for youth would involve the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Corporation for Na- 
tional and Community Service. 
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The Chair, after consultation with Council 
members, will appoint staff members to co- 
ordinate the Council’s efforts. The Chair may 
call upon the participating agencies for 
logistical support to the Council, as nec- 
essary. 


Duties of the Council 


1. Develop a citizen’s information hub. The 
Council will develop and maintain a coordi- 
nated inventory of relevant agency programs 
and provide analyses of their effectiveness. 
It will make this inventory widely available 
in summary form—and upon request in more 
detail—through the services of the appro- 
priate Council member, to elected officials, 
community groups, police organizations, 
school systems, parents, and others working 
on local solutions to these issues. The inven- 
tory and full texts of program reports and 
evaluations should be available on an easily 
accessible website. The availability of this 
compilation will be widely publicized. 

2. Produce reports on youth violence. The 
Council will prepare or have prepared re- 


ports on various aspects of the problem of 


youth violence, describing, for instance, best 
practices in combating the problem. In doing 
so, the Council should consult with non- 
profits, foundations, and other organizations 
that have conducted research and/or devel- 
oped resources on the prevention of youth 
violence. In addition, the Surgeon General 
is now carrying out a broad study of the po- 
tential causes of youth violence. I ask that 
the Surgeon General consult closely with the 
Council in the development of the study so 
that I may have the benefit of participation 
of all the involved agencies in its analysis and 
findings. 

3. Expand the Safe Schools/Healthy Stu- 
dents model of collaboration. This initiative 
of the Departments of Justice, Education, 
and Health and Human Services has evolved 
into a highly effective collaboration among 
the agencies. The Council will oversee this 
effort and examine options for improving its 
operations and applying the model to other 
governmental efforts. The Secretary of Labor 
will begin participation in the initiative 
through establishing linkages to Youth Op- 
portunities and Youth Offender grants. 
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4. Provide tools for parents to deal with 
the issue. Many Federal programs address 
issues relating to strengthening the family 
and helping parents raise children. The 
Council will explore the possibility of devis- 
ing a cross-program strategy to help parents 
address youth violence. It will also report on 
new tools emerging in both the private and 
public sectors to assist parents. 

5. Coordinate the Federal research agenda. 
The Council will oversee coordination of 
agency research agendas and the develop- 
ment of needed cross-agency research col- 
laborations. I ask the Council to seek to have 
this structure in place to support the plan- 
ning for FY 2001 research funds, and where 
feasible, to improve the planned use of funds 
available from prior years. 

6. Develop further policy responses. The 
Council will meet at the call of the Chair 
to discuss new findings from analyses of the 
youth violence issue and to consider new or 
modified Administration responses to it, es- 
pecially those that involve more than one 
agency. Recommendations for initiatives will 
be discussed in the Council for consistency 
with overall coordinated policy before being 
presented for formal decision in the budget 
process. From time to time, the Council will 
report to me directly on the results of its ef- 
forts. 


William J. Clinton 


cc: The Vice President 

The Secretary of the Treasury 

The Secretary of the Interior 

The Secretary of Agriculture 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment 

The Director of 
and Budget 

The Director of the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy 


the Office of Management 


Joint United States-Norway 
Statement 
October 15, 1999 


The President and the Prime Minister met 
today at the White House to review the many 
accomplishments of the enduring U.S.-Nor- 
wegian partnership and to explore new areas 
of cooperation. 
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Transatlantic solidarity and mutual secu- 
rity in NATO form the core of the U.S.-Nor- 
wegian relationship. President Clinton re- 
affirmed the strong U.S. commitment to the 
security and defense of Norway. The two 
leaders reiterated their commitments to the 
Washington Summit’s vision of an Alliance 
devoted to collective defense, capable of ad- 
dressing current and future challenges, 
strengthened by and open to new members, 
and working with others in a mutually rein- 
forcing way to enhance Euro-Atlantic secu- 
rity and stability. They also reaffirmed their 
commitment to strengthen European secu- 
rity and defense capabilities for crisis man- 
agement. 

The Prime Minister and the President ex- 
pressed satisfaction that the concerted action 
of the NATO Alliance achieved an end to 
Milosevic’s campaign of ethnic cleansing in 
Kosovo and created the conditions for the 
safe return of refugees. They reaffirmed their 
strong commitment to democracy and the 
rule of law in Kosovo, and their support for 
the Stability Pact for Southeastern Europe 
as a means of achieving lasting peace and 
stability in the region. 

The President congratulated the Prime 
Minister on Norway’s essential contributions 
as Chairman-in-Office of the OSCE. The two 
leaders underscored the importance of arms 
control, in particular the 30-nation Treaty on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
(CFE). The United States and Norway 
agreed to intensify their efforts, together with 
other Treaty partners, to reach agreement on 
adaptation of the CFE Treaty for signature 
by Heads of State and Government at the 
November 18-19 OSCE Summit in Istanbul. 

The United States and Norway share a 
vital interest in the development of a demo- 
cratic, prosperous, and stable Russia. Russia 
has an opportunity to further entrench its 
transition to democracy by ensuring free and 
fair elections in the coming months for its 
parliament and president. The President and 
the Prime Minister recognized Russia's 
struggle against terrorism and reaffirmed 
their support for Russia’s territorial integrity. 
They urged a constructive dialogue between 
the Russian government and legitimate lead- 
ers in the North Caucasus that could lead 
to peaceful resolution of conflict, and called 
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on all concerned to avoid indiscriminate use 
of force and to respect human rights. The 
Prime Minister and the President agreed that 
increased international efforts are called for 
to deal with the problem of nuclear waste 
in Russia, including that from decommis- 
sioned nuclear submarines. The two leaders 
called on Russia to accept the 1993 amend- 
ment to the London Convention that estab- 
lishes a mandatory moratorium on all dump- 
ing of radioactive waste at sea. They wel- 
comed increased international cooperation 
through the Arctic Council and the Arctic 
Military Environmental Cooperation Pro- 
gram. Working closely with local govern- 
ments and communities, they pledged to pro- 
mote sustainable development and protec- 
tion of the fragile Arctic environment. 

The two leaders expressed satisfaction with 
the work of the Barents and Baltic Sea States 
Councils and the extensive U.S.-Norway co- 
operation under the U.S. Northern Euro- 
pean Initiative. They underlined the impor- 
tance of fully integrating the Baltic countries 
into the European and trans-Atlantic com- 
munity, and agreed to continue support for 
language training programs in Latvia and Es- 
tonia to foster social integration. 

The Prime Minister and the President 
share concern over the growing dangers to 
international security posed by the prolifera- 
tion of small arms and light weapons in areas 
of conflict and post-conflict. They announced 
the establishment of a Norway-U.S. working 
group to marshal support for nations which 
agree to destroy surplus small arms. 

The two leaders noted the extensive U.S.- 
Norwegian commercial relationship and af- 
firmed that the United States and Norway 
attach great importance to the upcoming 
WTO round in Seattle. They recognized Nor- 
way’s role as a major international supplier 
of oil and gas to the world, and agreed U.S. 
industry will remain a key partner in petro- 
leum production on the Norwegian conti- 
nental shelf. 

The President expressed his appreciation 
for Norway's strong support of the Middle 

East peace process through the Oslo process, 
and saluted Norway’s leadership role in the 
Palestinian donor effort. The two leaders 
agreed to intensify their efforts to achieve 
a lasting settlement in the Middle East and 
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othe r co flict areas They stressed the need 
to strengthen the United Nations cap ibilities 


Mil- 


prote ction ot 
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in responding to the ¢ hallenges of a ne 


nium. They agreed that the 
in rights ind dignity eradication of pov- 
ind the sategu irding of the global envi 
nt were crucial to continued progress 
The two leaders agreed to work toge ther to 


| debt ot 


1 | 7 ? 
reduce the heavily-indebted 
and increase the 


poor 
countri support among 
creditors to maximize the benefits of the debt 
n initiative 

Finally, the two leaders grec d to continue 
the excellent cooperation between the two 
countries through ongoing dialogue on the 
full range of bilateral 


that join the Uni 
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ind_ global 
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Proclamation 7240—White Cane 
Safety Day, 1999 

October 15, 1999 

By th I re side nt of the Unite d States 

of America 

A Proclamation 


The white cane is widely recognized as a 
symbol of independence for people who are 
blind or visually impaired. This simple device 


blind 


move 


has given freedom to generations of 


Americans by enabling them to 
through their communities with greater ease, 
confidence, and safety. 

Dr. Kenneth Jernigan, former President of 
the National Federation of the Blind who 
died just a year ago this month, was an early 
dvor ite ot the white cane und the full inte- 
gration of blind people into every aspect of 
society. Dr 


himself and recognized its power as a means 


to allow blind people to leave the confines 
of their homes for the outside world—to go 


Jernigan used the white cane 


to school and to work and to make ever 
greater contributions to their communities. 

Thanks to enormous advances in tech- 
nology, people who are blind or visually im- 
paired now have additional tools—such as 
voice recognition software, computer screen 
readers, and braille 


translators—to assist 


Administra 


them in cart 

the job My 

creased inve 

nology as W is a $] 
people with disabilities « 


cial transport t requirement 


related expenses. I have also strong! 
pass the Work In 
Act so that American: 
abilities can go to work without je 
their Medicare or Me 1 
We « in be he 


, : 
the Congress 


Improvement 


Lic 11a 


coverag 


rtene d today th if 
riers to full lusion for blind 


But the 
attitude 


who 


have been dismantled 


rier still ren " the 


' ’ 
sighted people that those 

“ie LI 
visually impaired are mcapable 


their own in the working world 


Cane Safety Day, let us reaffirm our 
] 


] r 
t Viding equal OF 


commitment to pr 
for all Americ 


To honor rhe 


1? } 1 
uns, regardless of disability 


many achievements o 
and visually impaired citizens and to 
nize the white cane’s significance in 

ing independence the ( ongress by joint res- 
olution approved October 6, 1964, has des- 
ignated October 15 of each year as “White 
Cane Safety Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
United States of 
do hereby proclaim October 15, 1999, as 
White Cane Safety Day. I call upon the 

le of the 


pie 
cials, educators 


President of the America, 
peo- 
United States, government offi 
and business leaders to ob- 
serve this 


day with appropriate programs, 


I 
ceremonies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth dav of October. in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-nine ind O he 
United States of 


and twenty-fourth 


Independence of the 


two hundred 


America the 


William J. Clinton 


of the Fede 


1999] 


[Filed with the 
8:45 a.m 


Office 
October 18 


NotE: This proc lamation will be publishe din the 
Federal Register on October 19 
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Proclamation 7241—National Forest 
Products Week, 1999 
October 15, 1999 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


From our earliest days as a Nation, Amer- 
ica’s forests have played a vital role in fos- 
tering our country’s economic strength and 
enhancing the quality of our lives. American 
Indians and European settlers alike found in 
our forests the fuel and material for shelter 
to sustain their families and communities. 
From those same forests came timber for our 
fleets of sailing ships and the ties for our rail- 
roads that span the continent. Whether work- 
ing in lumber mills or paper mills, for fur- 
niture manufacturers or the building indus- 
try, generations of Americans have earned 
their livelihood from the bounty of our for- 
ests. 

Forests bring more, however, to our lives 
than economic prosperity. They provide in- 
valuable habitat for a variety of plants and 
animals, help to keep our air and water clean, 
and promote soil stability. They also renew 
our spirits by offering us a place to experi- 
ence the beauty, peace, and diversity of the 
natural world. 

As our Nation has grown and developed, 
so too have our demands on our forests. We 
can be grateful that, despite decades of ex- 
ploitation, forests still comprise as much as 
one-third of our country’s land area today. 
Thanks to innovative management tech- 
niques, individual and corporate commit- 
ment to recycling, and close cooperation be- 
tween Federal, State, and private land own- 
ers, we are succeeding in sustaining the 
health and productivity of these precious nat- 
ural resources. Through continued wise stew- 
ardship, we can ensure that future genera- 
tions of Americans will have the same oppor- 
tunities to share the beauty and bounty of 
our forests as we enjoy today. 

To recognize the importance of our forests 
in ensuring the long-term welfare of our Na- 
tion, the Congress, by Public Law 86-753 
(36 U.S.C. 123), has designated the week be- 
ginning on the third Sunday in October of 
each year as “National Forest Products 
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Week” and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim October 17 through Oc- 
tober 23, 1999, as National Forest Products 
Week. I call upon all Americans to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:04 a.m., October 18, 1999] 


Note: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on October 19. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





October 9 
In the afternoon, the President returned 
to Washington, DC, from Chicago, IL. 


October 10 
In the afternoon, the President went to 
Camp David, MD. 


October 12 

In the morning, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
King Abdullah of Jordan. 


October 13 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
George Washington National Forest, VA, 
and in the afternoon, he returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 
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The President announced his intention to 
appoint Jennifer L. Hernandez as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Presidio 
Trust. 

October 14 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Kumiki Gibson as a member of the 
District of Columbia Commission on Judicial 
Disabilities and Tenure 
October 15 

In the morning, the President met with 
Prime Minister Kjell Bondevik of Norway. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Herschelle S. 
member of the National Security Education 


Challenor to be a 


Board 

The President announced the nomination 
of Charles L. Kolbe to the Internal Revenue 
Service Oversight Board. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Arizona and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms, flooding, and 
high winds on September 14-23. 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Florida and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by Hurricane Irene on October 
14, and continuing. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers._ 


Submitted October 14 

Charles L. Kolbe, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service Oversight Board for a term of 
3 years (new position). 





Checklist 


of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 


Administration of William ]. Clinton, 1999 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements 


Released October 12 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Released October 13 


Transcript of a press briefing by National 
Economic Council Director Gene Sperling, 
U.S. Trade Representative Charlene 
Barshefsky, and Agriculture Secretary Daniel 
Glickman on the trade agenda 


Transcript of remarks to the pool by Council 
on Environmental Quality Chairman George 
Frampton on protection of forest “roadless” 
areas 


Released October 14 


Statement by the Press Secretary announcing 
that the First Family has secured substitute 
financing for the 


purchase of their 


( shappaqua, NY, home 


Released October 15 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 

Statement by the Press Secretary: Visit by 
Panamanian President Mireya Moscoso 





Acts Approved 
by the President 


Approved October 9 


H.R. 2084 / Public Law 106-69 
Department of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 2000 


S. 1606 / Public Law 106-70 

To extend for 9 additional months the period 
for which chapter 12 of title 11, United States 
Code, is reenacted 


Approved October 12 


S. 249 / Public Law 106-71 
Missing, Exploited, and Runaway Children 
Protection Act 
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